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HOPPETY BOB AND HIS CLASS IN 

THE COUNTKY. 

" fTHHE kind gen'leman I've told you on," 
•*• said my Mend Bob, "ain't content 
with gettin' me into the hospital when I want 
it ; he will make me go for a day into the 
country once a 'ear, an' he hires a wan 
sometimes, and finds the money for the 
grub, so that I may take my young uns 
with me. He was in only last Wednesday, 
askin' where we should like to go this 'ear. 
I'd put it to the little uns, on'y it's all the 
same to them, poor stived-up little souls, 
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s'long as they can get a mouthful o' air that 
ain't downright gritty, an' have a tumble on 
some grass, Greenwich Park is nice an' 
near, an' we can get there without a wan. 
Cherry Gardens Pier is handy; and the 
river's a cur'ous sight for children. It's 
queer, livin' so close to it, that they know 
so little o' ships an' that. The Folly ain't a 
seafarin' part, hut then it ain't a quarter o' 
an hour's walk to parts that is. When it's 
fine of a evening, I sometimes hop down to 
the wharfs an' the yards. I like to see the 
water runnin* out an' in. It makes me 
think o* the quiet green country,, an' the 
pure blue sea ; an* the very mud's nice to 
smell. There's a deal o* mud in the Col- 
chester river, an* I think o* my poor mother. 
I think I told you* sir, as she was buried in 
St. Leonard's churchyard — that's on the 
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Hythe Hill. But then, again, poor old 
father was smothered in it ; an' that's a sad 
thing to remember, though I do trust in 
Him that is all-merciful. ' He maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.' 

" When I've took down the young uns to 
Greenwich — we went there two years run- 
ning and there ain't another place so nigh 
that's half so nice, to my fancy — the park, 
an' the 'eath, an' the college, as they calls it 
there, together — I've told 'em tales out 0' 
the jography book, about the places I sup- 
posed the ships that was bein' towed up was 
comin' from ; and it was cur'ous to see how 
they suck it all in. Children is easy 
taught, if you can get 'em to listen to 
you. I wish I knew more to teach 'em; 
often they fair floor me. 6 What's this?' 
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< What's that for, Mr. Hoppety?' 'Why 
was it made so ? ' they ax ; an' oftener than 
not, I can't tell 'em. They seem to fancy 
that I'ye been a sailor somehow, because 
I've told 'em how I was capsized, an' put 
.ashore at Greenwich, when I was a little un. 
Hows'ever, when I don't know what a thing 
is, I tell 'em so, an' they mind all the more 
when I do tell 'em things. There ain't 
much gained with children by shammin' to 
be wiser than you are. Law bless you, sir, 
they find you out by the look o' yer eyes. 
A man's eyes can't tell a lie, try the best he 
can. God's so fond o' truth that He will 
make folks tell it somehow, I reckon. 

" When we used to go to Greenwich, the 
college-men were about — there ain't many 
left now, I've heared. Geese the Green- 
wich folks used to call 'em — I s'pose because 
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they waddled so ; but I liked to see 'em a 
rollin' ; it was like gettin' a sniff 0' the sea. 
Sparrer, folks might call me, because I hop 
— though sparrers hasn't game legs, and a 
crutch, an' a hump on their backs, an' they 
has wings. But He as made me an' the 
sparrers looks after us both, the Testament 
says. Well, sir, some 0' them college-men 
were nice old boys, an' it was improvin' 
talk to listen to 'em, though they couldn't 
tell ye much about what they'd seen, except 
the names 0' the ships they'd sailed in, an' the 
places they'd been at. But the sea seemed 
to ha' serioused them somehow. They'd a 
grave way o'talk — there they were a restin' 
after tossin' about, an' they talked accordin'. 
It was queer, after walking up Teapot Lane, 
wi' all them, bold-eyed gals a-speakin' even 
to a man like me, to fall in with one 0' those 
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old fellers settin' thinkin' on the grass. 
The holiday-folk was racin' down One-Tree 
Hill, an' playin' kiss-in-the-ring on the 
grass, but there they sot a-thinkin'. They'd 
wanted God close by 'em when the stormy 
winds did blow, an' they looked as if they 
felt TTini close to 'em in Greenwich Park. 
They wasn't all like that. Some on 'em 
grumbled awful, an' behaved, I've heared, 
in a way as didn't become nobody — let alone 
old men like them. An' some — grey-haired 
old fellers, too — would tell a sight o' crams. 
One on 'em told my little uns that he'd 
seen a white bear a-top o' the North 
Pole, an' pitched him up a biscuit. But 
bless you, sir, that didn't take in the little 
uns. They didn't know nothing about the 
North Pole, but they saw by the look o' the 
man that he was a-lyin', an' so they axed 
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me. I couldn't make 'em clearly understand 
what the North Pole was — p'r'aps because I 
hain't a very clear notion on it myself. 
Anyhow, I made 'em understand that it 
wasn't a bit o' timber that you could cut 
your name on, as the college-man made out ; 
so they told him that he didn't know 
nothing about jography. 

" I can't make up my mind where we 
shall go to this 'ear. I can go anywhere in 
reason — my kind friend don't mind how far 
— an' that's the difficulty, ye see. It's a 
troublesome thing to have what ye like to 
choose from. I think 0' that sometimes 
when I'm inclined to grumble because I 
hain't got much. 'At any rate,' I says, 
' you know what you've got to do, an' that 
you must do it, Bob. Now, p'r'aps the 
rich folk that you're a-envyin' dovHt know 
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what they'll do next, and the bother o' 
thinkin' about it keeps 'em from enjyin' 
what they're at.' The first year I took my 
young uns out we went out to our kind 
friend's. He lived out by Hornsey then. 
All thereabouts is very different now. Last 
Christmas I give myself a shillin' treat. It 
was nice an' bright in the mornin', you may 
remember, sir, an' I put a bit o' bread an' 
cheese in my pocket, an' hopped over the 
bridge to the Bank, an' took the 'bus to the 
Archway Tavern and back— you change at 
the Nag's Head. Bless you, sir, I didn't 
know the place. There was rows o' houses 
in the Holloway Boad where I remembered 
hedges; an' the garden at the Mother 
Bedcap was cut up into streets, an' all the 
old trees was down ; an' houses was backed 
right up agin the Highgate Cemetery wall ; 
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an' Hornsey, that used to look so green an' 
quiet — just as if it was miles away in the 
country — was all cut up with new roads, 
an' brick an' mortar, with that there great 
heavy Alexandra Palace a-lookin' down on 
it all, as if it was squeegin' out the breath 
o' the hill it's perched on. I must say, sir, 
I felt disapp'inted. Of course, when there's 
more folks, there must be more houses an' 
that, but I wish they didn't build 'em quite 
so thick where the grass used to be, an' 
builded 'em prettier. It's such a treat to 
folks that live in a place like this to get out 
to where there's grass, and trees, and 
hedges, an' daisies, an' buttercups, an' dan- 
delions, an' such, an' where the houses 
don't look like London. There's a little bit 
of a white farmhouse with a pond, and 
ducks, and haystacks, and such like, in 
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Hornsey Lane, an' that looks a deal nicer to 
my mincl than the grand new houses they've 
built there, with the builders' boards stuck 
up in front. It don't look as if it was built 
yesterday. Of course, it's very convenient 
for the City gen'lemen to have their willas 
so near London — an' most on 'em has had 
the sense not to cut down the old trees, 
though the hedges is gone— but I think if 
I was a City gen'leman, I'd go right away 
into the real country, an' leave a bit o' 
green fields round London for them as 
hasn't got willas to walk in. 

"There wasn't a Crouch End railway 
station neither, when I took the little uns 
there. Though thatf s not to be complained 
on — it's all the easier to get into the fresh 
air, for them that can afford the fare. And 
what with workmen's trains an' third class, 
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railways is a benefit to poor people, though 
they do rout 'em out of their homes. How- 
s'ever, the country about Hornsey will 
stand a deal o' spilin'. There's trees, an' 
flat medders, an' up-an'-down medders, all 
out beyond, and you ca^ walk through the 
medders, too. There's boards stuck up 
about trespassers, but that means if you 
break the hedges, an' trample down the 
grass just afore haytime, an' a man must be 
a fool to spile the prettiness o' what he goes 
to look at. I do love the country, sir, 
though it ain't often, as you may think, 
that I can get into it. I've read the poet 
Cowper, sir, and there's a bit in his 6 Task ' 
that I could ha' wrote myself, if I'd on'y 
been a poet, an' knowed grammar. You 
laugh, sir — an' well you may. It do make 
a consid'rable diff'rence if you airCt a poet, 
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an' if you donH know grammar; but I can 
admire werses for all that, though these 
ain't rightly werses — there's no rhyme. 
It's in the i Winter Evening,' if I remem- 
ber right. Talkin' o' that, can you tell me, 
sir, why the second book is called i The 
Time-piece V There's nothin' about a clock 
in it, to the best o' my rec'lliction. But 
it's the lines about the country I mean I 
could ha' wrote, if I could ha' wrote 'em. 
The poet is a-speakin' about the love all 
sorts o' folk has for the country, an' he 
says,— 

'The willas, with which London stands begirt, 
Like a swarth Indian with his belt o' beads, 
Proves it.' 

That's just like the willas in Hornsey Lane 
— an' then he goes on about poor people 
keepin' flowers in boxes, an' teapots, an' 
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such. Poor people does just the same now, 
only mostly they manage to get flower- 
pots. 

" Id a beautiful musk in that pot last 'ear 
— the pot seemed bilin' over with green an' 
goold — an' you can't think, sir, what a com- 
fort it was to me. It was cheery to look at, 
just for the brightness of it ; an' then it 
had a meanin' in it, too — like them blue and 
red textes they put up in the churches now- 
adays. < Consider the lilies of the field,' 
that's what my musk used to say ; and it 
cheered up my bird there most as much as 
it did me. I used to let him out, an' he'd 
perch on the pot, an' rub his head into the 
leaves, just like a babby snugglin' up to the 
breast. I al'ays takes my Dick out with 
me, when I goes into the country; an' 
when it's warm enough, I hangs his cage in 
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a hedge as I'm a-restin', an' he pipes away- 
over my head as jolly as them that has got 
their freedom. T buried up my musk when 
it faded, an' I expect I shall soon see a lot 
o' little uns peepin' up — just as our young 
ones grow up in the very place where the 
old uns used to be. I hope I shall, for I've 
promised 'em all round, an' if the one I 
keep turns out well, I mean to exhibit at 
the Winder Garden Show this 'ear. Me 
an' my little uns is goin' to try which can 
beat each other at it. I can't give 'em 
books for prizes, an' so I give 'em little 
muskses, when I've got 'em. It does 'em 
good, I think, to have to take care on 'em, 
an' p'r'aps, in time, it may do their fathers 
an' mothers good — make 'em gentler like. 
It seems to me as it ain't so easy to swear 
when there's flowers about. But then 
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you'd think their children might keep 'em 
from that. Poor little dears I I wish their 
parents would look after them half-a-quarter 
as much as they look after their flowers. 

"How them little dears do enjoy the 
fresh air ! It makes 'em tipsy like. That 
first time I was tellin' you on, the little uns 
cheered pretty well all the way from the 
corner of the Liverpool Eoad (though the air 
ain't over fresh there), right up to the Old 
Crown, on Highgate Hill. That's where 
we got out o' the wan. I'd shown 'em 
Whittington's stone as we come up, an' I 
told 'em the story when we got out. That 
pleased 'em uncommon. I fancy the little 
chaps thought they'd only to slip out there 
some fine mornin', an' 'ear Bow bells, 
to get made Lord Mayors of. I told 
'em they would be, if they could hear 
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Bow bells ; an', for my part, I can scarce 
believe that they ever was heard from there. 
To be sure, the wallev between was a deal 
quieter in them times history tells on. Per- 
haps you may remember, sir, that there's 
a fine old red-brick house, with iron gates 
and trees, that stands back just at the 
corner of Hornsey Lane. Well, sir, my 
little uns thought that that must be 
where the Queen lived. An' next to 
that, there's another old red-brick house, 
— up the hill, I mean — with a coach-way 
you could drive a loaded waggon in 

at. I took the little uns up to see that, 
because that's where Oliver Cromwell used 

to live. It's Cromwell House, as it's called. 

It ain't much that I know about him, an' 

so I couldn't tell 'em much, except that 

he was a great man, an' fought battles, an' 
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had a wart on his nose. But when you're 
out a-travellin', you like to see all the 
sights, you know, sir; and they was pleased 
with what I told 'em — 'specially about the 
wart. They thought it so queer that great 
folks should have warts ; but we're all the 
same flesh and blood, ain't we, sir? an' 
has warts and weaknesses much of a 
muchness. 
' " It was cur'ous to see how the little 
uns stared up the hill. The houses was so 
clean an' so quiet, they thought the people 
couldn't be up yet ; an' the ivy was hangin' 
over the old wall t'other side 0' the way — 
it was a queer sight for us Folly folk. 
An' then we went along the lane, an' 
stopped to have a look down a-top o' High- 
gate Archway, That pleased the young 
uns, too. I was afeared they'd topple 
vol. 11. c 
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over, or squeege theirselves through the 
balusters. There was the road ever so far 
down so lonely, an' the lords was a=singin', 
:an' the laylock was out in the gardens, 
and the sun was a-shinin' quite hot where 
we was, an' yet you could hardly see Lon- 
don for the smoke. It did look uncommon 
•dreary. I couldn't help pityin' them that 
was left in it, an' wishin' they could ha* 
been out enjoyin' themselves like us. It 
made me think somehow, sir, of the City 
of Destruction in the 6 Pilgrim's Progress,' 
but then there was the church spires 
stickin' up here an' there, so that wasn't 
like ; an' St. Paul's looked just like a big 
grey balloon up in the clouds, an' the sun 
was a-shinin' on the goold cross, though it 
was so black below. I like to look at that 
cross, sir, when I happen to be near by, 
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though it do give me a crick in the neck 
to look up at it. There's a deal 0' wicked- 
ness in London, but there's goodness too; 
an' there's the cross, up above all the dirt, 
a-watchin' over us. 

" When we'd got out 0' Crouch End we 
had a race, an' I should ha' beat, if my 
crutch hadn't tripped me up. I must ha' 
looked a comical sight, but it was pretty- 
how the little uns kep' from laughin' till 
they see I wasn't hurt. When we got to 
Hornsey Church we sat down in the 
churchyard, to have a rest, and the little 
uns picked daisies, an' most on 'em chat- 
tered away just like the sparrers in the 
ivy in the old tower. But the littlest — 
her name was Jemima Webber, an' a sweet 
little gal she was, an' uncommon fond of 
me, pretty dear — sat as still as a little 
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mouse. 'What are you thinkin' on, 
Jemima?' says I. But she never said a 
word. Then I see she was settin' by a 
babby's grave, an' pattin' it just as if it 
was a babby. ' They'll wake the child,' 
says she presently, just like an old woman, 
' if they make so much noise.' Pretty 
dear, little as she was, she'd had to lug 
about a babby, an' the little thing had 
died, an' Jemima had a'most cried her eyes 
out when she see it buried. Poor little 
'Mima ! She's buried herself now, an' I 
can't tell you, sir, how I used to miss 
her. She'd come in an' set with me by 
the hour together, when none o' the others 
was there; an' a lonely old lamester likes 
a sweet little thing like that to take to him. 
"When we'd had our rest, we went 
across the fields to our kind friend's, an' 
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the first thing he did was to give the 
little uns such a feed as must have 
astonished 'em; an' the way they tucked 
into it must have astonished him. Eatin' 
an' drinkin' was goin' on, more or less, all 
day. The gen'leman, an' his good lady, 
an' the young ladies waited on us, just as 
if we'd been the Eoyal Family. Very 
kind people they all was, and is. There 
was plenty 0' sport, though, of all kinds 
between whiles — trap-ball, an' rounders, an' 
kiss in the ring, an' such like, an' the 
gen'leman an' me rowed 'em about in a 
boat. He'd got a real nice place, with 
medders for the young uns to cut about 
in, an' cows for 'em to see milked, an' a 
great garden where he let 'em pick as 
many flowers as they liked to carry 'ome. 
An' what they couldn't eat he had packed 
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up for 'em, an' lie give 'em a shillin' apiece 
besides. When the last eatin' an' drinkin' 
was over, lie had us all in to his big 
drorin'-room, an' the little uns sang the 
Evening Hymn, an' one o' the young ladies 
played it on the pieanner, an' then we all 
knelt down — the little uns didn't seem to 
know what to make o' the fine cushions 
they put their little noses into — an' he said 
a beautiful little prayer. An' then the wan 
came to take us home. Just didn't the little 
uns cheer as we druv off ! They kep' it up, 
too, along the road as long as they could; 
but most on 'em was sound asleep afore 
we got back to the Folly. Pleasurin's 
tiringer work, I fancy, — 'specially when 
you ain't used to it, — than peggin' away 
at what you've got to do every day. It's 
a wearyin' kind o' world this, anyways. I 
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feel thankful to think that I shall get a 
rest afore I go to heaven even. I fear as 
if I shouldn't be braced up to stand its 
brightness else, if God in his goodness 

should ever let me see it. Leastways, I 
like to think as that's what the Psalms 
means when it says that He gives his 
beloved sleep." 



IX. 



MALYON'S COTTAGE. 

f\N the eastern coast of England there is 
a melancholy jumble of low, lonely 
sand-hills. They are very lonely, very 
melancholy, for on one side of them is a 
wide barren heath, and on the other side 
the sea, which from that flat, cliffless shore 
never looks blue and blithe, but always 
sad or savage — green, yellow, grey, or 
awful black-and-white. When a steamer 
is sighted from those sand-hills, its trail of 
smoke is a mere film upon the horizon, 
and large sailing-vessels pass in the far 
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distance like flitting recollections of a half- 
forgotten dream. Only in times of storm 

are large craft seen close in upon that 
low, sombre strand, and then there are 
hopeless hearts on board; for, though it 
has no rocks, it has an archipelago of 
shoals, and should these be avoided, as by 
a miracle, there is no harbour of refuge 
on that lee shore. Sow and then a fish- 
ing-boat glides or canters by, inside the 
light-green or turbidly tawny sand-banks, 
near enough for the hip-boots, and blue 
guernsey, and red comforter, and flapped 
sou'-wester of her steersman, astride across 
the tiller, to be made out from the land; but 
that is very seldom, since there are few fish 
worth catching in those melancholy waters. 
On the opposite side of the island, the 
Cornish and Cambrian peninsulas swarm 
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with marine life; but on that barren 
eastern beach there are no velvet-knobby 
sea anemones, no gardens of fantastically- 
lovely sea-weed, no prickly " sea-eggs," no 
glittering "caddis- worm nests;" no shells 
to speak of, except a few razor-shells; no 
blennies peering out from holes in rock 
pools, with wide-winged, sullen-jawed faces, 
like miniatures of sulky churchyard cheru- 
bim. Triangular pieces of wave-worn tile, 
little bits of coal, and gnawn, grey drift- 
wood; a dry star, and a drying jelly-fish 
or two; a few little long-legged crabs; a 
few sand-hoppers leaping like ghosts of 
shrimps disappointed in their resurrection; 
half-muddy sand, pimpled with moist worm 
casts, and littered with shrivelled, salt- 
candied, rusty-brown, bladdered fucus ; a 
scattered flock of grey and white sea-gulls, 
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skimming and circling, and harshly and 
hoarsely screaming over the " sad sea- 
waves," and parading, and paddling^ and 
pecking on the sad sea-shore — that is what 
is to be seen at the foot of those low, 
lonely sand-hills. 

Sickly-green sedge sighs sadly on the 
sand-hills on the brightest summer-day; 
their fans of fern have a prematurely-red, 
autumnal look in spring ; the blossoms of 
the stunted furze-bushes are born blighted- 
brown. Here and there in the hollows 
mopes a rain-pool, or a scummy, salt 
remnant of an overflowing spring-tide. 
There are mangy patches of coarse, spiry 
grass on the sides of some of the hills, and 
tiny rugs of moss spread almost square on 
some of the tops ; but for the most part 
they are as barrenly bare as a bald head. 
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The lack of life upon them is the thing 
that strikes one. Stray bees and butter- 
flies boom and flit disconsolately over them. 
The omnipresent hum of insects, seen and 
unseen, is fitfully so faint there that the 
sighing sedge relieves the painfully listen- 
ing ear. Even the rabbits, which are the 
most numerous inhabitants of the sand-hills, 
leave many a winding and cup or bowl- 
shaped hollow without a single foot-mark 
on their silvery sides. The sunbeams, the 
wind, and the rain, the spray, and hail, 
and sleet, and snow, are the only travellers, 
except the insects and the birds, that cross 
those smooth, symmetrical hollows. On a 
hushed summer afternoon they have an 
" enchanted valley " look. The only trees 
in sight are three blasted ones on the rush- 
tussocked marchJand, between the sand- 
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hills and the heath, despairingly stretching 
their gaunt arms landwards as if arrested 
in a flight from doom. 

I describe the place as I remember to 
have seen and felt it a good many years ago, 
but probably it is little altered now ; being 
one of the spots that defy "improvement," 
and, with everything changing around them, 
preserve their lonely identity from genera- 
tion to generation. When I knew those hills 
from eyesight, there was a single cottage 
in one of their loneliest seaward hollows : 
a cottage roughly built of stone picked up 
on the sea-shore, and daubed with white- 
wash, which the sea-breeze had blotched. 
The only garden was the roof of coarse 
thatch, black with damp, and green with 
weeds. There was some story about the 
hovel having been very useful in the old 
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smuggling days, but at the time of which 
I write its tenants were an elderly man 
and a young woman, of whom little was 
known; but at any rate, they were not 
smugglers. Although they had been for 
nearly a score of years tenants of " Eabbit 
Hall " (as the hut was satirically called), 
they were still looked upon as strangers 
by the people of the little village on the 
other side of the heath. The man was 
known as Malyon, and, that being an " out- 
landish name " in those parts, the villagers 
distrusted it. He went neither to church 
nor to the public-house, and, therefore, they 
had small chance of getting into talk with 
him, and had no data on which to assign 
him a place in any of their few rough 
moral categories. The little talk they did 
get with him was another puzzle. He did 
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not talk like " the gentry," lie did not talk 
as they did ; and, although they were sharp 
enough to guess that "working-folk" pro- 
nounced their words in the same way in 
the parts, wherever they might be, he 
came from, they felt that the man was 
not " one of their sort " — did not think 
their thoughts or share their feelings. 
Herodias Malyon was no more popular 
than her father amongst the villagers. Al- 
though she had grown up from a baby 
into a young woman at Eabbit Hall, she 
had no friend, no ordinary acquaintance in 
the village. There was a half-petulant, 
half-proud look in her handsome face — as 
if she was discontented with her lot, but 
would not condescend to grumble about it 
— which the villagers resented as a liberty. 
What right had such as she, they reasoned, 
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to give herself airs when, seemingly, she 
had never been used to anything better 
than what she had got ? Her name too was 
against both her and her father. A good 
many of the villagers could not read, and 
those who could did not often read their 
Bibles ; but they went to church, and what 
they heard of Herodias there was not likely 
to prepossess them in favour of a man who 
did not come to church and had given his 
child that name, or of the daughter who 
bore it, and did not come to church either, 
but was generally as unsociable and un- 
accountable as himself. 

I remember well the first time I saw 
Herodias Malyon. She was standing on a 
mound, near the hut, looking out to sea, 
over the hoary and rusty skeleton of an old 
wreck upon the beach. It was a bright 
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day, and a fishing-smack was cantering over 
the gilt, green waves; her sails, and mo- 
tion, and the sunbeams brightening them 
up as much as those sad waters can be 
brightened; but, just as she came in a 
line with the old wreck, a sloping, slate- 
coloured squall that had been chasing her 
caught the smack; she heeled over, and 
had to battle hard for life in the dark 
blotch upon the sunny sky and sea. The 
squall swept on, leaving a furrow-like track 
of upthrown water ; and the smack righted, 
and slanted out towards the offing ; but, 
whilst the struggle lasted, I had seen a 
look upon the girl's moody face which 
struck me. It was not one of woman's 
natural pity for possibly drowning men. 
She did not seem to think at all of the 
smack's crew, but to have been using the 
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bounding boat and the battered wreck as 
symbols in some moralising dream, in which 
her own fate was mixed up. To poets, I 
suppose, outside things are all parables, to 
which they can give all kinds of interpre- 
tations; but amongst peasants, and peers 
too, and the ruck of people of all kinds, 
this power of parabolization, with any in- 
tensity, is so rare, that I could not help 
feeling curious about the girl who had 
written out a part of her heart's history 
in clearly traceable and yet undecipher- 
able characters on her mobile face — as she 
moodily looked at the wreck, eagerly looked 
at the smack in the sunshine, and fearfully 
looked at the smack in the storm. 

The inquiries I made about the tenants 
of Eabbit Hall gave me the information 
I have already given. I heard also that 
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the father and daughter got a tiring, " such 
as it was/ 7 by making nets and seamen's 
hosiery, &c, for an outfitter in a town about 
ten miles off, who sent oyer three or four 
times a year for what they had finished. 
Malyon seemed to hare been a fine man 
once, the villagers said, but to hare been 
crippled by some accident. I saw him 
several times afterwards, when I was wan- 
dering over the sand-hills: a dark, well- 
featured, intelligent, but morose-expres- 
sioned man, with something of a seafaring 
look ; well-built, but paralysed on one side. 
He had to use a stick to help him in plod- 
ding through the sand. Neither he nor 
his daughter at first would do more than 
crustily return my "good day" when I 
tried to get into conversation with them; 
and the coast-guard men, whom I now and 
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then met in my rambles by the sea, told 
me that the pair were just as reticent with 
them. "The father's an old bear," said 
one blue-jacket, " and the daughter's a 
young 'un, though she hain't the same 
excuse. A strapping, good-looking wench 
she is ; ain't she, sir ?" A fortnight after- 
wards I fell in with the same man, and 
began to ask him again about the Babbit 
Hall people. "I haven't seen the old 
man out this ever so long," he answered. 
a Mostly when I've come along here of an 
evening, I've seen him sitting down there 
by the water, when it was anything like 
fine weather, and often when it wasn't. 
And sour enough he looked — he ain't a 
sort to enjoy the evening air, as you call 
it, sir. But I haven't seen him outside 
his place now for a week or more. No, I 
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don't think he's bad — not worse than he 
always is. If he was a neighbourly kind 
o' man, I'd look in; but what's the good 
of going to have your nose snapped off? 
I've tried it, sir. They're a queer lot — 
both of 'em. I expect they'll go as I have 
heard they come — it was long before my 
time — nobody knows where." 

When the coast-guard man strolled on 
I ventured down to the hut. The door was 
open, and I could see as I drew near Hero- 
dias at work upon her nets. The occasional 
click of the needle against the mash was 
almost the only sound in the cottage. 
Malyon, who could no longer manage to 
work even with his unparalysed hand, lay 
on a low bed, sullenly watching his child. 
Neither took any notice of me until I 
darkened their doorway, and then each 
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seemed to resent my intrusion. "Father 
will soon be up again," said Herodias, in 
reply to my inquiries. "No, there's no 
need for a doctor, or I should have gone 
for one." And then both kept silence in 
an obstinate way that soon made me beat 
an uncomfortable retreat. I called, how- 
ever, next day, and several next days, but 
the man was still in bed. After a time my 
visits were endured, and at last I could 
see that, in a sluggish kind of way, the 
recluses welcomed me. I grew at home 
in Rabbit Hall, and told Herodias that a 
doctor ought to see her father. A doctor 
came, and said he could do nothing for 
the man — he was gradually breaking up 
— all that he needed was nursing. Hadn't 
he better go into the Union House ? But 
neither he nor his daughter would hear 
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of thai. Herodias nursed her lather, and 

their trifling craft managed somehow to 
keep both in spite of the man's illness. 
It was soon plain that he would never be 
ont on the sand-hills again until he was 
carried across them to the churchyard ; and 
as this conviction grew upon the solitary 
pair, they softened strangely, both mutu- 
ally, and to the few who came in contact 
with them. Malyon told me, brokenly, a 
good deal of his life, and thoughts and 
feelings, I heard something of them from 
Herodias, and a little more from the trades- 
man who bought their wares, when he 
drove into the village one day and found 
that Malyon was dead and buried. Piecing 
and interpreting what I heard and saw, I 
may rede the riddle of the hovel in the 
sand-hills thus : — 
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Henry Malyon was a west countryman, 
sprung from a line of Cornish fishermen 
that ran back to the first catching of pil- 
chards on the Cornish coasts. His parents 
were strict Methodists, and from fifteen 
until past thirty he had been a hearty, 
happy Methodist also. At the former age 
he had been "converted," become a "mem- 
ber of society," and gone out in his father's 
boat, feeling quite sure that he was safe 
so far as the next world was concerned, 
whatever winds might howl or waves might 
boil in this. Before he was twenty-five he 
was a "class-leader," and held "prayer- 
meetings" in his own boat, both when 
she was anchored off her native shores and 
when she lay, during the herring season, 
in Dublin Bay, with a little fleet of other 
"heretics" around, sending Wesley's Hymns 
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over the moonlit catholic waters. Malyon 
prospered in mind, body; and estate. He 
was shrewd, he was hale and handsome, he 
was putting money by, and he gratefully 
thanked God for all his blessings. But 
to the sound doctrine of his sect-which 
has almost become the Church of Cornwall, 
through its earnest preaching of justification 
by faith — Malyon gave a private inter- 
pretation that made it spiritual poison to 
him. Although he denounced the "doctrine 
of works," he secretly credited his " faith " 
(making it a work) with his prosperity. He 
looked upon himself as one who had ob- 
tained heavenly favour through wisely ex- 
ceptional obedience to heavenly will. He 
was kind to comrades in distress, but he 
could not help showing them that he 
thought they had brought their trouble 
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on themselves by witless wickedness. " He 
that putteth his trust in the Lord shall be 
made fat." " Godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come." 
"Though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not be unpunished, but the seed of 

the righteous shall be delivered," were 
pet texts of Malyon's. In all his neigh- 
bours' sorrows he was apt to discover proofs 
of Divine wrath, but when any loss hap- 
pened to Mm — " a professing Christian and 
the son of professing Christians " — he 
glossed it over with "whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth," and, so long as the 
losses were too trifling to he chastening, he 
preserved his self-complacent eudsemonic 
creed intact, and continued a faith-Pharisee. 
But a time came when Malyon had to 
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say, " He hath set darkness in my paths, he 
hath stripped me of my glory, and taken 
the crown from my head ; he hath destroyed 
me on every side ; " and, when tested thns, 
he found that his "hope" also was "re- 
moved lite a tree." 

With his usual prudence, he had avoided 
early wedlock; but when he was about 
thirty he had married a very good-looking 
girl, the daughter of a well-to-do small 
farmer. She was a " member of society," 
a "teacher in the Sunday-school," the 
beauty and the heiress of the little sea-side 
chapel — a bride who fitted exactly into 
Malyon's theory of both lives. He invested 
her little dower in the purchase of another 
boat; and for the first two years — except 
that they had no children — nothing could 
be smoother than their married life. Malyon 
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went on prospering, and was promoted to 
all the offices in connection with the chapel 
that he could hold together. But things 
were very different when a baby was ex- 
pected. Malyon's father-in-law had crippled 
himself in his business through the amount 
of money he had given to his daughter ; and 
when he applied to Malyon for help, the 
dowry was sunk in the sea. Other losses 
followed by sea and land; bickerings ensued 
between the father and son-in-law; both 
men had fallen from their high estate in 
the chapel circle — their little "world:" 
and, finally, Malyon became insolvent, and 
had to give up his chapel offices — as cruel a 
mortification to him as the resignation of 
the Great Seal is to an ex-incumbent of the 
Woolsack. He could no longer find comfort 
in the chapel services. At home he found 
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small comfort, since his wife peevishly re- 
proached him -with being the cause of their 
own and her father's downfall. However, 
his health and strength were still left him, 
and his confidence in himself, as a righteous 
man who had a right to be prosperous, had 
been shaken only — not shattered. A month 
or two before his wife's confinement, when 
he had made such requisite arrangements at 
home as were within his power, he tramped 
to Falmouth, and shipped before the mast 
in a West Indian trader ; doggedly resolved 
to give Wisdom another chance of being 
justified by her child, with rehabilitated 
fortunes. 

I have foregathered with too few Cornish- 
men to be able to reproduce accurately their 
mode of talk. I wish I could ; for the way 
in which Malyon worded his story, and pro- 
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nounced his words, added somehow to the 
pathos of his tale when he told me how he 
limped into his native village eighteen 
months after he had left it. He had come 
back with all the pride beaten out of him, 
but he had still a little hope left in his 
heart. His vessel had carried away her 
foreyaxd just before she reached Jamaica, 
and a fragment had almost crushed the life 
out of poor Malyon. He had lain in hos- 
pital in sweltering Kingston, and been dis- 
charged with one side nearly helpless from 
paralysis. He had been indebted to charity 
for his return voyage and to countrymen's 
more warmly charitable kindness for the 
lifts homewards he had got on land; but 
when he got home, he had been hoping, he 
would find one still to love him, and teach 
a little one to love him. When he did get 
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"home," he learnt that there was a little 
girl in the workhouse, said to be his, and 
that his wife had gone away with a "flash 
London gentleman that had been down 
poking about the rocks." 

Then Malyon cursed God, and morally 
died. Everything that had happened lately 
was so utterly contrary to his old creed that 
the creed vanished like a jelly-fish shrivelled 
into scum and driven out to sea before the 
wind. Habit still told upon him, however. 
He had not been used to drink, and so he 
did not spend the very little money he had 
about him on the purchase of a few hours* 
forgetfulness of his despair. He had been 
used to provide for those connected with 
him, and so he went to the workhouse and 
claimed the child, although in a hazy way 
he had begun to doubt whether she could 
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be his child. The world is not half so 
heartless as it is often made out to be. 
Plenty of pity was expressed, and felt, and 
practically manifested for Malyon in his 
native place, by Laodicean " church-folk " 
as well as ardent Wesleyans — who, however 
(scandalised though they were at what had 
happened, in all ways, to the whilom pillar 
of their church), were willing to give, as 
Methodists generally do give, according to 
their means, most liberally. But Malyon 
could not stay in St. W . In a half- 
stunned way, scarcely going through the 
most perfunctory form of returning thanks, 
he accepted a small portion of the money 

proffered him, and a lift out of St. W 

in an old chum's cart, with the baby-girl 
upon his unwithered knee. They had told 
him at the workhouse that she had been 
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christened Mary after her mother; but he 
had given a bitter, hollow laugh, and said, 
"I shall call her Herodias — after her 
mother;" and the girl had been brought up 
to believe that Herodias was her proper 
name; and when she came to learn who 
Herodias was, the name had given her 
strange thoughts about her parents and the 
world at large. 

To. get as far away from St. W as 

possible, into some corner in which he could 
eat his heart in solitude was the only pur- 
pose that directed Malyon's wanderings. 
He did not wish to kill or starve either 
himself or the child, and yet he wished that 
both were dead. He had lost faith in God 
— the world seemed to him no longer under 
government, but a scrambling place in 
which the best thing that such as he could 
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do would be to creep into a hole until death 
gave him a more comfortable asylum — if, 
indeed, death would give him that. " But, 
perhaps, there will only be another ununder- 
standable hubbub then, instead of an end of 
it all," often thought poor Maylon ; and so 
he could not cool his fevered spirit even 
with the prospect of the chill grave. How- 
ever miserable poor men may be, they must 
still work — unless they are willing to try 
at once that remedy for their misery. In 
passing through the town I have spoken of, 
Malyon noticed a Cornish name over the 
door of a shop, in which nets, amongst 
many other things, were sold. Feeble 
cripple as he was, at any rate, with a little 
management, he could still net. The shop- 
keeper was not Cornish-born, but his father 
had come from Malyon's hundred, and so 
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the son took an interest in Malyon and 
the child. The good man was well-to-do, 
owning fishing boats, as well as outfitting 
them, and in one way or another was able 
to put constant work into Malyon's hands. 
The pay was not much ; but it was enough 
for such a hermit. At first Malyon rented 
a room in the town ; but constant contact 
with fellow-creatures galled the morbid- 
minded man; and hearing somehow of the 
hut on the lonely sand-hills, ten miles north 
of the town, he removed thither, getting his 
new home for an almost nominal rent ; and 
in consideration of his Cornish blood, his 
employer humoured his eccentricity, sent 
him out his materials and brought back his 
work. 

Babbit Hall was the only home that 
Herodias could remember. There she had 
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been taught to net and knit and use the sail- 
maker's " palm." She had been taught to 
read and write also, and though the Bible 
had become a tasteless book to her grim 
tutor, from force of habit he had bought her 
one, and used languidly to hear her spell 
the promises that were burnt-out fireworks 
to him. Whilst she was a child, he had 
kept her so closely from talk with anybody 
but himself that, when she ceased to be a 
child, and his increasing weakness compelled 
him to make her the purchaser of the few 
things they needed at the village shop, 
Herodias shrunk from what Wordsworth 
calls " the dreary intercourse of daily life " 
with as sour shyness as her father's. Nature 
made father and daughter love each other 
after a fashion ; but theirs must have been a 
dismal home : the man thinking of the days 
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in which he had said that his " tabernacle 
would never be removed," and then think- 
ing how all his past — not merely the 
accidents, but the very pith of it — had 
vanished like a dream; the girl, with a 
young heart craving after happiness, won- 
dering at the way in which her heart was 
starved, distrusting the father she did love 
and the mother she wanted to love, puzzled 
by all she read and felt, dreaming wild 
dreams as she looked out on the sad sea, 
with the sedge sighing sadly at her feet. 
Herodias only was with her father when he 
died. " ' It's all dark ! Jesus, save me ! 
I used to believe in Him, and it's all I can 
think about ! God keep you, girl, and 
pardon me for not taking better care of 
you ! ' That's what poor father said," Hero- 
dias told me, shaking with tearless sobs. 
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Malyon is buried in the little grey-walled 
churchyard, on the landward side of the 
heath. Herodias saw him buried, and then 
went back to the lonelier-than-ever little 
hut. What became of her — where she 
wandered to — I cannot say. When she 
was not seen outside the cottage for two 
days running, a passing coast-guard man 
looked in, and found it deserted; and, so 
long as I remember it, it never had another 
tenant. 



X. 

A MISSIONARY IN THE EAST. 

T T is of no Henry Martyn that I have to 
write. Such men do noble work, but even 

in this world, fortunately, they receive some 
reward. When their hearts sink and sicken 
at the smallness, after all, of the fruits of 
their labours, and they realise that they 
stand alone in the populous solitude of 
myriads of dusky faces, scowling, sneering, 
at the best utterly unsympathising — cut off 
from home and home's associations, and pre- 
vented by centuries of alien thought and 
tradition from getting en rapport with the 
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strange people they have come out to teach 
— their very isolation has something cap- 
tivating in it. But London, as well as the 
map of the world, has its East — an orient 
peopled by thousands of benighted and 
suffering folk whom it is by no means an 
interesting work to enlighten and relieve. 
There is no picturesqueness in their dwell- 
ings or their rags. Their wickedness is 
of the vulgar kind that finds its record 
in police reports. They talk no musical 
foreign tongue, or pretty broken' English ; 
but sigh, and lie, and curse in coarsest 
Cockneyese. They have no old-world creed 
which it is an intellectual treat for a Chris- 
tian controversialist to have to confute : the 
" beak," when he orders them something 
out of the poor-box, is their Ormuzd ; the 
"slop," under all circumstances, is their 
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Ahriman. This was the East in which 
my missionary laboured — an unlettered, 
hard-working man, who sleeps in a name- 
less grave, but who went about doing good 
whilst he lived, without ever thinking 
that he was doing anything to make a fuss 
about. The class to which he belonged is 
not proverbial, I believe, for either energy 
or any other kind of morality : but good 
comes out of all kinds of Nazareths, far 
oftener than is generally supposed. 

I met him first in the Commercial Eoad. 
As I was passing a public-house there, three 
half-drunken women reeled out, and one of 
them was saying, with a hard laugh, " Ah, 
I remember when I'd go without, to get my 
old man a dinner. But I'm wiser now ; I 
look after myself." No doubt, the husband 
had done his worst to kill his wife's love, 
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but it was sad, nevertheless, to see the once 
pretty, and still young creature thus scorn- 
fully kicking, so to speak, its corpse. Such 
were my sentimental musings, but the 
woman had been overheard by a more 
practical thinker. " Are ye wiser, mis- 
sis ? " said a carman, who was standing at 
the head of his horses in an adjoining arch- 
way. A drooping left eyelid gave the man's 
face a roguish expression of chronic wink, 
but something in its tone told me that he 
was not merely " chaffing " the woman, and 
I stopped to listen to the dialogue which 
ensued. On the woman's part it began 
with a " Shut up, you — ," &c. ; but the 
carman was not to be silenced. "No, I'm 
not a Methody, my gal," he answered with 
a laugh; "but I think it's a pity you 
should spoil that pretty face of yourn with 
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jacky, and foul your lips wi' sich talk as 
that." He did not "preach" a bit, but 
chatted on like a kind big brother. I have 
heard sermons even from wearers of silk 
aprons not half " so adapted to the occasion " 
as the kindly words of tiie carman in his 
leathern one. The woman listened, after a 
time, all the more readily because he said 
it was such a pity such a "pretty gal should 
go to the bad." Perhaps this was not sound 
logic, but it was good rhetoric ; and, some- 
how, it does seem a special pity when a 
lovely woman stoops to folly. A beautiful 
face can gladden, like the sun, by merely 
looking out upon the earth : and when the 
owner disfigures it by sin, she robs all she 
meets of pleasure they might have had. 
" Well, if I'd you for my master, I think 
we should get on," said the woman, as she 
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turned to go away ; " you seem a good sort 
of a bloke." The carman gave a jolly laugh 
as he answered — 

"Thankee, I'm prowided for at present, 
and I don't want to get rid of my old 
woman jist yet. I've got a daughter, be- 
sides, a'most as old as you." And, then, in 
a more serious tone, he added, " But think 
of what I've been sayin' to you, will yer ? 
and you and your master, p'r'aps, may come 
round. You may be 'appy yet, as the song 
says. Anyhow, you know, it isn't right to git 
lushy. Think of yer kids. And there's some- 
body else, you know, we've got to think on." 

His mate came up the yard, and jumped 
on to the tail of the van. The carman 
clambered to his perch and gathered up 
his reins. As he cracked his whip, and 
steered his unicorn-team into the stone 
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tramway of the Commercial Koad, I did 
not wonder at the appreciative glances 
which his late catechumen had cast upon 
him. He was a stalwart, manly, not bad- 
looking fellow, with curly black hair, beard, 
and moustache, and mildly merry brown eyes, 
one of which, as has been said, was made 
specially roguish by the drooping eyelid. 
He was evidently a " respectable " man in 
hia own humble line. Of his extra-pro- 
fessional respectability I had got a hint, 
and I soon learnt more of it. 

He was "kenspeckle," as the Scotch say; 
and I readily recognised him when, a fortnight 
afterwards, I chanced to attend a meeting 
of an East-end board of guardians. He had 
not come to plead his own cause, but that 
of a neighbour — a fireworks-maker, with 
five children, whose wife, when she was 
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well enough, did mangling. The father 
was out of work, and the wife was ill in 
bed ; the rates, even 'for the East-end, 
were awfully high, and the guardians were 
anxious to make as many of their poor as 
possible cease to bother them, by telling 
them that they must either come into "the 
house " or starve. The Poor-Law question 
is a very complicated one. It is not fair to 
heap indiscriminate abuse on guardians be- 
cause they protect the interests of those who 
have elected them — it is not only their own 
money they have to look after. On the 
other hand, the feeling that makes the poor 
loathe the shelter of the workhouse, con- 
sidering the loss of caste which such shelter 
now implies, is an honourable one — how- 
ever unreasonable it may seem in individual 
instances. There are faults on both sides. 
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It was not, however, to the noisy minority 
of the poor, who bring a bad name on their 
nobly-suffering fellows by refusing to work, 
and then snapping at the hands which give 
them eleemosynary bread, that the fire- 
works-maker and his wife belonged. They 
had pawned or sold almost everything they 
had, except the mangle, to buy food for 
their children and themselves ; but even 
for their children's sake they could not 
bring themselves "to come upon the parish." 
Such pride is false, I think, but it exists 
very widely ; and the fact is a terrible satire 
on the often-asserted "humanity" of our 
parochial provision for the poor. When 
fathers and mothers would rather die, and 
let their children die, in a cold, dark hole 
like frost-killed flies, than accept aid to 
which they have a legal claim, there must 
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surely be something wrong in the adminis- 
tration of the law which gives them that 
claim. Their neighbours had done what 
they could for the poor creatures, but most 
of them were only a little less poor than 
themselves. My missionary was their 
wealthiest friend, but he had a pretty 
large family himself, and it may be sup- 
posed that his wages — a pound a week — 
did not afford a wide margin for pensions 
to his numerous clientele of beneficiaries. 
Finding that the man would not come 
before the board himself, my missionary 
had given up his dinner-time to inform 
the guardians of the family's deplorable 
condition. The chief speakers among them 
were two men of about fifty, whom I will 
call Mr. Snapandhold and Mr. Barkandback. 
The former had scanty, moist, iron-grey hair 
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brushed down in streaks on a low forehead, 
shaggy eyebrows, fierce grey eyes, and a 
viciously down-drawn mouth. When he 
spoke he clenched his left fist, as if about to 
let fly at the person he addressed. When he 
had once formed a judgment of character 
or a decision as to a line of conduct, he 
stuck to it through thick and thin. Mr. 
Barkandback was a sandy-haired, doughy- 
faced gentleman, with a weak, peevishly- 
pursed mouth. He was as spiteful as his 
colleague, but his spite was of a flabbier 
fibre. He was afraid of being "shown up 
in the papers ; " whereas Mr. Snapandhold 
utterly pooh-poohed the press. " What did 
scribbling chaps know about parish busi- 
ness ? The chances were they hadn't paid 
their rates," he scornfully remarked. 

"Ain't you ashamed of yourself?" he 
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said to my missionary ; " a great hulking 
fellow coming begging." 

"I haven't come on ray own account, 
sir," answered the missionary, very mildly, 
though the blood mounted to his face ; but 
he was cut short with — 

" Don't tell me. You see, it won't do, 
though. "Well, what story are you going to 
trump up now ? " 

When it had been told, Mr. Snapandhold 
instantly exclaimed, "A lazy,. worthless fel- 
low, I'll be bound. He likes loafing about, 
and drinking with you and such like. I 
suppose the money las run low, and so you 
want the parish to stand treat. He could get 
work if he liked. Why, they've fireworks 
at Cremorne and the Crystal Palace, and 
there's no end of money thrown away on 
such trash ev^ry fifth of November." 
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"That only comes once a-year, sir, like 
the hoysters," respectfully retorted the mis- 
sionary, with a very unmerry twitch of his 
drooped eye-lid, which, nevertheless, made 
it seem to give a saucy wink. 

" Don't be insolent, feller ! " 

"I'm sure I didn't mean to be so, sir. 
But he has walked himself barefoot lookin' 
after work." 

• " "Well, then, that only proves that he's 
a fool at his own fool's business. Why 
doesn't hie try the docks ? " 

" So he has, sir ; but a weak man like 
him's no chance in the crowd they've got 
about the gates. We've 'ad a heast wind 
height days raW, sir." 

"Don't tell me. Any man that really 
wants to work can get it." 

(A favourite doctrine with a good many 
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far more estimable people than Mr. Snap- 
andhold : I only hope that — save so far as 
they might be taught to be more forbearing 
in future — they may never discover its 
falsity in their own cases.) 

Here Mr. Barkandback put in his oar : 

"But you say, man, the woman's got a 
mangle. If she can't work it, why don't 
she sell it ? " 

" But what is she to do when she gits 
well agin ? " 

"Well, there is something in that, Mr. 
Snapandhold. Those papers would make 
what they call a point of that ! " 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " was Mr. Snap- 
andhold's polite reply. "These people, if 
there are any such people, must come into 
the house — the whole boiling of them — if 
they want relief. And now [to my mis- 
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sionary] you can go about your business 
— if you've got any business to go about." 

" I'm sorry for 'em, gen'l'men," was his 
reply, as he pulled his forelock. " I'll try 
to make 'em come in, for their young 'uns 
sake ; but it is a 'ard thing when two as 
'ud work their fingers hoff 'ave to come to 
that." 

The Board broke up after a long sitting, 
during which those whom I could not help 
thinking the least worthy applicants — 
slavishly whining creatures — had received 
the most favour from Mr. Snapandhold, 
All the guardians had left, except himself 
and Mr. Barkandback, who were sitting in 
a little side office, talking over accounts. I 
was standing in the lobby buttoning up my 
overcoat, when in came my missionary once 
more. " 'As the gen'l'men gone ? " he said 
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to the porter. u There's two of them there/' 
answered the porter, pointing to the side 
office, the door of which stood half open, 
" hut you can't so in. man." In* however, 
the missionary stalked, and, nervously 
clutching the hack of a chair, said, in a low, 
tremhling tone, fc£ You must send somebody, 
genTmen — will you go yourselves? Fve 
fetched r em a doctor, hut the poor woman is 
dvinv 7 There was a rirnr of unmistakable 
truth in his voice which stasrsered even the 
incredulity of Mr. Snapandhold, and made 
him long, more than ever, most probably, to 
be able to floor the tall truth-teller with his 
clenched left fist ; whilst Mr. Barkandback 
started back in his chair, aghast at the pros- 
pect of a damaging inquest. 

The poor woman did die ; there was an 
inquest, which provoked comments that 
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took the sweetness out of the sugar of Mr. 
Barkandback's nightcap of brandy-and- 
water, and made Mr. Snapandhold snort 
more fiercely than ever at the ignorant pre- 
sumption of " them scribbling chaps." The 
poor neighbours took the poor children, 
until the poor father, who went into the 
stoneyard (saying, "What's the good of 
holdin' out, when poor Sal's gone ? "), got 
back to his old business of making latent 
sparks, instead of chipping them out of 
granite. JL charwoman took one, a vendor 
of cats' -meat took another, three sister seam- 
stresses took a third ; my missionary took 
two. 

Whilst they were still with him, I had 
the honour of getting on visiting terms at 
his house. I had learnt his address at his 
place of business, a sugar refinery in Great 
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Alie Street — a tall, melancholy pile of dirty 
drab brick, breathing forth a sickly scent, as 
of brimstone and treacle. The room I en- 
tered in the little lane, at the top of a dwarf 
flight of stairs, all askew — the salle a manger 
of the family, and the bedroom of the 
parents (the daughters sleeping, and gene- 
rally working, in the other room) — was neat 
and clean, and decently though scantily fur- 
nished. In a bed on the floor, counterpaned 
with the carman's drab, brass-buttoned great 
coat, lay the two adopted little ones, staring, 
with dilated round dots of eyes, at the in- 
truding stranger. All the family were 
assembled there, except the father, who had 
gone out, after he had had his supper, on 
one of his missions. Mother and daughters 
were all busy at work, stitching away in 
the dim candlelight, that made uncanny 
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shadows flicker out and pop in again 
beneath the chest of drawers. They were 
shy at first, but when they became aware of 
my respect for the missionary, they grew 
eloquent in his praise — the wife, especially, 
although, nevertheless, she seemed to 
grudge the fag he gave himself, and the 
time he spent away from home, when his 
bread- winning work was done. I had to go 
away before he came back that night, but I 
stayed long enough to see that he was not 
one of those whose charity begins outside 
their home. Then, and at other times, 
when I happened to call whilst he was out, 
I heard of many instances of my mission- 
ary's goodness. Instead of repeating hear- 
say stories, however, I will mention one or 
two cases of which I chanced to see some- 
thing myself. 
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I was having a chat with him in the dull 
twilight of a dark winter afternoon (he had 
been laid up at home for a few days with a 
bad foot, on which a heavy weight had 
fallen, but was just beginning to limp about 
again), when in rushed a homely woman of 
thirty, the eldest of the three needlewomen 
who had taken one of the fireworks-maker's 
children. She was in great trouble about 
her youngest sister. "Oh, John," she 
cried, " what are we to do ? "We've had no 
luck, I think, since the little gal left us. I 
can't get a mite o' work, and there's poor 
Nan in the hospital, and now Keziah's goin' 
to the bad. She's that headstrong no one 
can't hold her, if it ain't you, John. The 
young un seemed to keep her a bit steady, 
but now she says what's the good o' slavin' 
and starvin', when she could git money for 
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the askin' ? And so she've spruced herself 
up, and gone to walk about the 'Change, to 
ketch hold of a City gent. / couldn't stop 
her. That gal that lives under us put her ' 
up to it." The poor woman was evidently 
in great distress, but I could not help won- 
dering at the hard cynical tone in which 
she spoke — before a strangfer, too — of her 
sister's meditated faux pas. A street- 
walker's life, of course, was somehow 
wrong, and, perhaps, a bad speculation in 
the long run; but still, her tone seemed to 
imply, it was natural enough, when a girl 
had got a pretty face and no work, that she 
should sell her beauty for bread and clothes. 

" Well, sit ye down by the fire, and I'll 
call in the missis, and then I'll see what I 
can do for you." 

And presently he buttoned himself up, 
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got a stick, and hobbled into the City. I 
learnt afterwards tbat he did find the girl 
behind the Bank, just beginning to talk 
with a well-dressed man old enough to be 
her grandfather. My missionary laid hands 
on her, and I have no doubt that her com- 
panion got his character told him pretty 
plainly. 

Another time I met my missionary in 
Whitechapel, leading an imbecile young 
man by the hand, just as if he had been a 
child. The idiot was capering with delight 
at the sight of the long lines of straw carts, 
whose high-piled, overhanging yellow loads 
seemed to flood the dingy thoroughfare with 
country sunlight, and my missionary was 
looking as pleased as himself at his pleasure. 
This " poor Joe " was the son of a woman 
who did any kind of odd work that would 
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enable her to keep her boy with her. 
When the boy's father pretended to marry 
her, he had a wife already. He soon de- 
serted her, and she had been left to fend for 
herself and her son, illegitimate through no 
fault of hers, who was not only unable to do 
anything for himself, but subject to fits 
when painfully excited. The mother had 
been forced to go into the London Hospital 
with rheumatic fever, and poor Joe had 
been taken into the workhouse until she 
should come out. But a woman who had 
seen him there, and afterwards visited his 
mother in hospital, had terrified her by 
telling her that Joe was having fits " as fast 
as he could fall," and was sure to die and 
" be buried in only his shirt," if some one 
did not take him out. The poor creature 
had sent an imploring message to my mis- 
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sionary, and that morning he had rescued 
Joe from the workhouse, and was taking 
him to his own home, where he kept him 
until the mother was able again to take 
charge of him. 

Space will allow me to give only another 
specimen of my missionary's work. In that 
dreary Bromley-and-Bow-Common district 
— where factory-stalks bristle like blighted 
bean-haulms — the air is foul with an in- 
effable medley of mineral and organic mal- 
odours, the bricks are furred as thick with 
filth as if they had once arched sewers, and 
the only bright thing is the sulphur heaped 
in the yards of the chemical works — there 
lived a lonely old woman, who had not a 
friend in the world but my missionary. 
She lived in a boarded-up railway arch, 
which had once been used as a stable. The 
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graceless youth of the neighbourhood 
greatly persecuted the poor bent old 
creature, and there was not a soul there 
who cared whether she lived or died. The 
missionary's visits were a great comfort to 
her, both as a protection and a proof that in 
the wide world there was still one person 
left that would remember the old woman, 
who had outlived all the rest of her friends, 
when she was put into the ground. The 
missionary every now and then also took 
her a loaf, an ounce of tea, a smoked had- 
dock, and such like ; and, since she liked to 
hear a chapter in the Bible read, as " mind- 
in' of her o' the days when she could afford 
to go to church," he always took his Bible 
with him when he called upon her, and a 
candle to read it by. He made furrows 
between the lines, with his slowly-moving 
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nail; he boggled terribly over the proper 
names ; but those readings, in that damp, 
rotten old place, with the candle stuck into 
a blacking-bottle on the corn-bin, were 
more touching than any poetry professor's 
prelections. 

And now I have only to tell of my mis- 
sionary's end. It chanced that I had not 
seen him for more than two months, when 
one evening I again tapped at his door. A 
strange woman opened it. " Mr. Brawn ? " 
she repeated dubiously after me. "Oh, 
you mean John the Carman. Law, bless 
ye, sir, haven't ye heard ? He's been dead 
this six weeks — him, and his missis, and 
one o' the gals. They took the fever from 
one of his sick folk as he was settin' up 
with. Ah, he was a good man, was John ; 
and the rest o' the gals, poor things, 'as 
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sold their traps and gone off to New 
Zealand." 

I made out that father, mother, and 
daughter had been buried in one grave in 
the Tower Hamlets Cemetery. It must be 
within sight of the railway arch where he 
used to read the Bible ; but the boarding is 
pulled down now, and the old woman is at 
rest as well as John. 



XI. 
THE HOKSESHOE MEADOW. 

QOME years ago,, being an invalid at 
*~* the time, I was ordered into the 
country. I took lodgings in a farmhouse 
about a hundred miles from town, got up 
when the farm-people got up, went to 
bed when they went to bed, and spent 
almost my whole day in wandering about 
the meadows, fields, and woods on foot, or 
stumbling along the leafy lanes on the back 
of a superannuated, fat, blind, hoary old cob, 
known as Stumpy. The farmer, who liked 
a joke, said that Stumpy and I were the 
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only idle good-for-nothings on the farm, 
and so we had better keep one another 
company. There was nothing striking in 
the scenery of that part of the country. 
Hill- worshippers would have called it tame. 
It was not absolutely flat, however, and 
it was rich in wood and water, grass and 
wild flowers. For me, therefore, it had 
" infinite variety." A slow, winding little 
river — one of our many Avons — was the 
boundary of the farm on three sides. The 
farm was a peninsula, and the point farthest 
from the faxm-house and high-road, the 
Horseshoe Meadow, was an island. The 
Avon went round it like a bow, and a ditch, 
bristling with bulrushes, was the plank- 
bridge-spanned bowstring. 

This Horseshoe Meadow was my favourite 
lounge. I generally took a book or a fish- 
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ing-rod with me, but they were mere 
excuses for sitting still. The book was 
scarcely ever opened, and the float was 
hardly ever looked at. I went down to the 
Horseshoe Meadow to enjoy upon its sunny 
grass the dolce far niente of an after-dinner 
cigar, and also to drink in the quiet variety 
of the scene. On the other side of the 
river stretched a gentleman's park. A belt 
of oaks, elms, beeches, and plane-trees 
spread their branches over the dark-green 
water. Fallow-deer in twos and threes 
came down to the river-brink, and peeped 
at me shyly through its fringe of osiers; 
noiselessly scampering away when I raised 
myself on my elbow, and then turning 
round on the first knoll to glance at me 
again with haughty timidity, aristocratic 
curiosity. Rooks flew cawing over the 
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Park trees to and from the rookery in 
the elms round the ivy-clad little church, 
hidden away on the other side of the Park. 
The gorgeous kingfisher zigzagged past me, 
and more than once in a fish-bone-littered 
hole I found its eggs of rosy pearl. Gauze- 
winged dragon-flies — green, brownish yel- 
low, and steelly blue — darted hither and 
thither, playing havoc on humbler flies, 
like clipper corsairs let loose on a fleet of 
unconvoyed merchantmen. Now and then 
a fish leapt at a fly, and fell back into the 
water with a silvery splash; others, more 
sleepy — thick-headed green chub, and big- 
bearded brown barbel — sulked in weeds 
and under sunken trees. Water-rats flopped 
into the river, and dived under it, or swam 
across it, to take a hermit's meal of reed- 
salad, looking as melancholy as old bache- 
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lors who have never married because they 
have been crossed in love. "Water-lilies, 
white and yellow, floated on the river, and 
there were great jungles of forget-me-nots 
along its banks. The "water-boatman" 
rowed himself on his back with his second 
pair of legs now this way and now that, 
as if he had been disappointed of one fare, 
and were rushing off to secure another. 
Lanky little insects, whose name I do not 
know, ran along the water, and then, 
getting scared, suddenly turned themselves 
into little floating bits of hay. "Whirli- 
gigs" whizzed in a wild dance upon the 
sluggish stream without ever cannoning 
against one another. The fork-tailed water- 
scorpion, spiked as to the head very much 
like a Prussian soldier, lifted its brown 
wing-cases, and buzzed about sunning its 
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red body. In and on and over the river, 
quiet as it seemed, there was a constant stir 
of life. In the ditch there was more of 
this quietly ubiquitous life. Green-coated 
newts, with buff waistcoats and crimson 
shirt-Mils sticking out through the middle 
seam of their coat-backs, swam hither and 
thither, sculling and steering themselves 
with their oar -blade-like tails. Tapir- 
snouted little water -shrews pushed one 
another into the water, jumped in after one 
another, played at hide-and-seek amongst 
the bulrushes and the pebbles on the 
bank, and trotted along at the bottom 
of the ditch, thickly spangled with glass- 
bead-like air-bubbles. Close by the ditch 
I found a round harvest-mouse's nest, 
crammed with the most comical little 
plump, soft, warm mousekins. On the 
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willows round the Horseshoe Meadow I 
found attar -of- roses -scented green -and- 
purple musk-beetles. I was always find- 
ing something fresh and interesting there, 
as, indeed, any one can find almost any- 
where, if he will only keep his eyes, and 
mind, and heart open. 

But one discovery I made in the Horse- 
shoe Meadow — that which has led me to 
head this chapter with its name — was 
very unlike the findings I have referred 
or alluded to. It was not fresh. It was 
only a repetition of the old, old story of 
man's selfish vice and woman's weakness — 
after all, selfishly vicious too; and there- 
fore only in a very painful sense was it 
interesting. 

My farmer used to pay his men on Satur- 
day afternoons, bringing home the necessary 
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cash from the county town the day before, 
which was his market-day. And on Satur- 
day afternoons the men were allowed to 
enter the house by the front door, the queer 
little three-cornered room in which Farmer 
Mack paid his men opening into the queer 
little lobby in which the heavy front door 
slowly swung, and Mrs. Mack, not liking 
to have, as she phrased it, "a troop of 
mucky-footed chaps traipsing through the 
house on cleaning-up day." Both the big 
door and the little lobby were curiosities 
of architecture. The door was iron-plated 
inside, and moved on its hinges as pon- 
derously as the portal of a merchant's safe- 
room. It was so big, and the lobby was 
so small, that only one person at a time 
could sidle in. When the farm-labourers 
were clustered in and about the pay-room, 
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the farm fields — always very sparsely popu- 
lated — were left almost entirely to the 
insects, the hedge birds, the vermin, and 
the game. One Saturday afternoon I set out 
for a lonely walk to the Horseshoe Meadow. 
The hasp of the gate of the Horseshoe 
Meadow clinked and clattered against the 
staple in the gate-post as the gate swung 
to for the third time. When I had opened 
it, a wish to have a ride upon it child- 
fashion had seized me, and I had been 
swinging to and fro upon it, as I dare 
say a good many middle-aged people have 
swung upon gates (when they thought 

there was nobody by to see them), recalling 
with a pensive pleasure the old times when 
such backwards -and -forwards motion — 
especially if forbidden — could give them 
a thrill of delight they can never get out 
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of anything now. But when the hasp 
clinked and clattered against the staple, 
and the gate jarred against the gate-post, 
from which, being out of practice, I had 
failed in repelling it with my extended left 
foot, I jumped down in alarm, and put on 

4 

a preternaturally grave face, in order that 
if any one chanced to be near, I might not 
be suspected of having just been making 
a baby of myself. After all, however, I 
thought it was most unlikely that any one 
could be near ; and therefore I was greatly 
astonished when I saw pretty Dolly Mack, 
the farmer's eldest daughter, coming up 
from the river, with an affectation of lei- 
sureliness, but looking very agitated and 
also very cross. To see her there at all 
was a puzzle, since she was not in the habit 
of taking leisurely country walks, and there 
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were no cows or calves or poultry in the 
Horseshoe Meadow to claim her care ; but 
why pretty, pleasant Dolly, who had gene- 
rally a smile and a kind word for every- 
body, should look flustered and angry with 
me was a still greater mystery. It was 
not explained when she told me as we met 
(Dolly still looking very cross) that she had 
been hunting for the guinea-fowls every- 
where, but could not find them. Dolly 
did not generally get "into a state" about 
things like that, and when I told her that 
I had seen the three guinea-fowl hens in the 
orchard, close by the house, and heard the 
cock in the farm-yard crying out " cocked- 
hat, cocked - hat, come - back, come-back, ' ' 
when I started for my afternoon stroll, 
Dolly looked crosser than ever. She made 
out that it was because she had had her hunt 
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for nothing, but I could not help disbeliev- 
ing that excuse. She went off in a hurry 
and a huff, and I lay down on the river- 
bank, wondering regretfully how I could 
have offended pretty, kind-hearted Dolly, 
who had hitherto always had a cheering 
look for me, and had never wearied in 
preparing and serving with her own hands 
all kinds of country dainties for her father's 
invalid lodger, maugre his uninteresting 
old-fogeyishness. A Manilla No. 2 brought 
on a relapse into convalescent's selfish com- 
placency, and, quite forgetting Dolly, I lay 
dreamily watching the silvery little dace 
rising at flies like miniature trout. Pre- 
sently, however, I saw a great dragon-fly 
chasing a pretty little blue butterfly, and 
directly afterwards I saw the stern of a 
punt half hidden in the rushes on the Park 
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side of the river. The two sights, in a 
mysterious " somehow," seemed to fit into 
one another, and equally mysteriously I 
was thinking the next moment of pretty, 
cross Dolly again. But this flash of puzzling 
light could be submitted, so to speak, to 
spectrum-analysis. " I had never seen a punt 
in that part of the river before — Dolly had 
met some one from the Park — my clinking, 
clattering, jarring gate had sent the some 
one from the Park back to the Park in 
a hurry, and Dolly back in a bad temper 
homewards. Who could the some one 
from the Park be ? Then I remembered 
that I had seen a London swell staring into 
Farmer Mack's pew from the Squire's pew 
the Sunday before — a scented, eye-glassed, 
diamond-studded, faultlessly gloved, clad, 
booted, figured, moustached, and featured 

VOL. II. H 
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swell, according to what, I thought, would 
be a country girl's fancy. In the swell's 
well-cut but also rather too well-fed features 
there had been an effeminately fatuous look 
of indisputable superiority to the world at 
large that (I am half ashamed to say) had 
made me (though I was at church) feel 
half inclined to kick him, half inclined to 
take him up by the nape of the neck, and 
turn him round for the no longer admiring 
gaze of his feminine ex-worshippers. His 
host, the plainly-clad, hale, ruddy, bluff, yet 
in all essentials thoroughly courteous old 
Squire, was such a manly contrast to his 
guest, that I had felt disgusted that the 
women's eyes in the congregation — the eyes 
of country-women who knew well what a 
fine old boy the Squire was — should have 
been diverted from their usual worshipful 
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glances at the old Squire into caressing 
admiration of the essenced London swell. 
But when he had been recalled to my 
memory, I remembered that there was 
something worse than fatuous conceit in 
the scented swell's stare into Farmer 
Mack's pew, and I became anxious about 
pretty Dolly. 

We did not meet again until we met next 
morning in the farmer's pew. Dolly, who 
previously had been kindly eager to do 
anything she could for my comfort, had 
avoided me ever since our uncomfortable 
meeting in the Horseshoe Meadow. She 
came late into the pew, flushed with hurry 
and excitement, and dressed, I fancied, more 
smartly than she had been the Sunday 
before. She carefully avoided my eye, but 
the London swell, whose name I had ascer- 
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tained to be the Hon. Algernon Dnmaresq, 
screwed his eye-glass into his right cheek, 
and regarded me, whenever I looked his 
way, with a stare of mesmerically stony 
superciliousness. When I was turnine 
«way my eyes from him, he let his glass 
&U with lackadaisical ease; as soon as I 
turned my eyes on him again, he put it up 
once more with languid elegance, and gazed 
at me with the same kind of curiosity — if a 
gaze so blankly impassive can be called 
curious— he would have manifested if he 
had been looking at a mortar-line rather 
whiter than the rest in a dead wall. A 
man, of course, does not like to be looked at 
in that impertinently stolid way ; unless he 
be a very meek Christian, indeed, his toes 
tingle to give the stolid starer pungently 
fundamental proof that the stolidly-stared-at 
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is a biped individuality. After all, however, 
it did not matter much how the Hon. 
Algernon looked at me. What I was 
anxious to discover was whether — and, if 
so, how — he and Dolly looked at one 
another. In spite of her ru 8 tic shyness and 
his London aplomb, they did, when they 
thought I was not looking, exchange con- 
scious glances, and the mutual consciousness 
expressed in those glances made me more 
anxious than ever about poor, pretty, vain, 
tender-hearted little Dolly. 

I was puzzled how to act. Suspicions 
that may seem cogent proof to the suspecter 
may be considered — often rightly — mere 
proofs of his fussy uncharitableness when 
communicated to those who have a high 
opinion of the suspected person. I did try 
to hint my fears to Mr. and Mrs. Mack, but 
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I only roused a storm of objurgation against 
myself. They were both as proud as fond 
of their pretty Dolly. If it had not been 
for my character of invalid, I think the 
farmer would have knocked me down. 
Mrs. Mack rated me soundly, accusing me 
of paltry spite, "because Mr. Dumaresq is 
so handsome, and Atf's a real gentleman. 
He's the old Squire's own sister's son, and 
he'll have the estate, and us and ours have 
lived on the land for three hundred year 
and more — 'taint like your London nobody - 
knows-who or where-you-come-from here." 
We patched up a peace, but I found that 
I had done more harm than good by my 
interference. Poor little Dolly angrily kept 
herself out of my way, and instead of keep- 
ing a stricter watch over her, her parents 
let her go in and out just as she liked, to 
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prove to me how indignantly convinced they 
were of the innocence which I had mali- 
ciously aspersed. During the rest of my 
stay at Longstock Farm I saw nothing to 
increase my suspicions as to the Hon. Alger- 
non, but that very fact somehow made me 
the more suspicious. I had intended to stay 
over harvest at the farm, but my relations 
with the farmer and his family had become 
so chilly after what they called " the to-do 
about, nothing" that I had made, that I 
was glad to get away a week or two before 
the first sickle was put into the corn. Dolly 
would not come out of the dairy to bid me 
good-bye. Mrs. Mack shook hands with 
me at parting in a very different way from 
that in which she had shaken hands when 
we first met; and Dolly's brothers and 
sisters— once my merry young friends — took 
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their mother's cue, and did their best, so far 
as sulkily jubilant looks went, to make me 
feel that they considered my departure " a 
good riddance of bad rubbish." Farmer 
Mack drove me to the railway-station in the 
county town, but he scarcely spoke a word 
upon the road. When the porters had 
taken my luggage out of the chaise-cart, I 
asked him whether he would not come into 
the refreshment-room and have something 
to eat and drink before he started back 
homewards. " No, sir," he answered coldly. 
" If I want anything, I can get it at the 
Blue Boar. I've given you the best I had 
to eat and drink, and you've paid me 
regular, and you've got the receipts, and 
there's an end of it. I used to think that 
you was a sort that I should like to have 
down as a friend like, but that's not my 
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present wishes. The farther apart we two 
keep, the better pleased I shall be. You've 
tried to put bad thoughts into my head 
about my Dolly, and you've made the poor 
lass that did what she could for you as 
mis'rable as you could make her. — No, 
sir, I'd rather not shake hands, if it's 
all the same to you. I'm a father: you 
ain't — leastways you haven't got a wife and 
little uns you ain't ashamed to own. If 
you had, p'r'aps you wouldn't be so ready 
to think wickedness of innocent young folk 
that never did you any harm." So having 
spoken, the farmer jerked his left rein, and 
whipped his horse out of the station-yard. . 
A month or two more than a year after- 
wards I was walking up the City Road, 
after midnight, in a dense fog. I was 
walking, because the 'buses had ceased to 
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run, and the sleepy Hansom-drivers, with 
whom I had tried to bargain to take me to 
the suburban house where I was staying, 
had asked such preposterous fares for my 
conveyance, on the pleas of the fog, and 
because " it's such a jolly long way, you 
know, sir," that I thought it more sensible 
to use the long legs with which Heaven has 
been pleased to endow me. A few roys- 
terers from Highbury Barn, howling dismal 
" comic " choruses out of the very little 
tune they would have had if sung according 
to the score ; here and there a big black- 
great-coated policeman, with fog-drops on 
his whiskers, leisurely tramping out his 
" shift," or standing stolidly statuesque at a 
street-corner ; and a ragged tramp, who had 
failed to obtain a night's lodging in a refuge 
or a casual ward — were almost the only 
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men — except cabmen and watermen clus- 
tered about still gas-lit public-houses — 
whom I passed* I saw more women than 
men — some of them mere girls : the shabby, 
haggard dregs of prostitution. In twos and 
threes, utterly unsexed in leering glances 
and loathsome words and gestures ; or 
drifting about solitarily like ghosts in the 
clammy fog ; I passed those poor creatures, 
who ought to have been father-fondled 
daughters; wives and mothers, with hus- 
bands and children to think them the best 
women on earth. But they had come down 
to this — that they were the scornfully 
rejected "leavings" of man's vile lust even 
in the miscellaneously traversed City Koad. 
Just beyond the -canal-bridge, where the 
fog, thick as it had been before, thickened 
— a bit of a mast-vane, apparently stuck 
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into the dense atmosphere, like a handleless 
knife-blade into pease-pudding, and here 
and there a dim slanting streak of vaguely 
beginning, vaguely ending rope, seemingly 
supported only by the fog-bank on which it 
leaned, were the only signs of the barges 
that I could make out — I saw a phantasmal 
figure of some kind blotching, and yet 
almost blending with, the fog, under the 
blot of bilious light formed by the gas-lamp 
by which the figure stood. When I was 
almost close to it, I found that it was a 
young woman, lounging against the cold 
lamp-post, beaded with greasy dew. She 
said nothing to me when I came up to her, 
but she lifted her eyes to mine. Of course, 
if otherwise it had not been plain, they 
would have told me what had brought and 
kept her out in the raw wintry small hours ; 
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but there was not the brazenly shameless 
look in her eyes that I had seen in so many 
eyes that night — this poor creature was new 
to her. horrid trade, I thought. The next 
moment I recognised her, and exclaimed, 
"Dolly Mack! Is that you? How came 
you here ? " When she found that she 
was recognised, she attempted to rush away, 
but I succeeded at last in persuading her to 
let me speak reasonably to her for a few 
minutes. And at last I persuaded her also 
to let me take her to the house of a worthy 
old woman, not far from the u Angel" (in 
more senses than one), who, I knew, would 
think it no trouble to get up and give the 
poor girl a warm meal and a warm bed, and 
would somehow manage to keep Dolly in 
her house until I could relieve her of her 
responsibility in the sunlit morning — and 
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do it all, too, without a grain of the phari- 
saic, or fulsomely-gushing " goodyishness," 
both of which anger and disgust the fallen. 
At the man or woman who shrinks from 
contact with them, they hiss out in their 
hearts, " The haughty old hypocrite, if we 
only knew what you've often been up to, 
you wouldn't be able to give yourself such 
airs." And the gushing Christians who are 
so fond of telling their fallen brethren and 
sisters— with a high degree of self-corn- 
placency — that, if it had not been for the 
grace of God, they would have been as bad 
as anybody, do not find much greater favour 
amongst sinners in distress. " If it's no 
merit of your own, you needn't be so cocky 
about it," the sinners think of these 
too demonstratively condescending saints. 
u Yov!d somebody to help you, and we hadrCt 
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— that's what it comes to ; so you've no 
right to turn up your noses at us on the 
sly, shamming all the while that you're so 
mighty charitable." I knew, too, that my 
Pentonville old woman would cleverly 
manage to keep poor Dolly until I could 
call for her without assuming any of those 
gaoler-airs which likewise make the im- 
pecunious fallen rebel. " Eich folks can be 
as wicked as they like — so long as they 
don't steal, or murder, or such as that," 
they think, " and nobody dares to offer to 
lock them up. Why should we be deprived 
of our liberty, if we haven't broken the 
law any more than they have ? We ain't 
worse than they — we ain't so bad, accord- 
ing to the chances we've had — and anyhow 
we've as much right to go where we like 
till we do break the law." 
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When I went to see Dolly next morning, 
or rather somewhat later in the morning in 
which I had found her in the City Boad, 
she was sitting with her Pentonville hostess 
over a snug little fire, partaking, or pre- 
tending to partake, of a snug little break- 
fast. She and her hostess were evidently 
already en rapport My idea was to get 
Dolly to stay with the good old woman 
until I could write to Mr. and Mrs. Mack, 
and get one or other or both of them to 
come up to London to the rescue of their 
poor, stray, bemudded lamb. At the first 
mention of. her parents' name, however, 
Dolly fired up fiercely, and the old woman 
nodded at me sagaciously across the fire- 
place, to intimate that it was " too soon for 
that." When I offered by-and-by to take 
Dolly to a Penitentiary not far off, of whose 
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admirable management I knew something, 
Dolly made no objection ; bnt when our cab 
stopped in front of the Penitentiary, Dolly 
— country-born as she was, London-roamer 
as she had become — turned half restive at 
the sight of the jealously-locked gate and 
the Persian-shuttered windows. A cheer- 
ful-looking housemaid unlocked the gates, 
locking them again as soon as we were 
inside. Dolly once more held back, but 
being reassured by my telling her that if 
she were foolish enough to wish to leave the 
Penitentiary before its managers thought it 
would be well for her to leave, they would 
have and would claim no power to detain 
her, she followed the servant along the 
covered passage, at the end of which the 
pleasant-looking matron of the establish- 
ment stood waiting for us. She took Dolly 
vol. 11. 1 
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in charge without any " Stand by, for I am 
holier than thou n drawing in of her skirts, 
and led her into a little room looking out 
upon a garden. The garden was so long 
and broad, and the late autumn sunlight 
fell so freely on it, that I could easily see 
that Dolly's dread of being locked up in a 
cell had greatly diminished. Then the 
matron led me into a room in which four 
members of the committee were sitting, 
waiting to inquire into the cases of appli- 
cants for admission. I explained poor 
Dolly's case to them, and they consented 
under any circumstances to receive Dolly 
until I should have had time to hear from 
her parents ; but, being a good deal more 
experienced in such matters than myself, 
they were not nearly so sanguine as I was 
in hoping that Mr. and Mrs. Mack would 
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at once rush up to the rescue of their child. 
They therefore said that it would be better 
to treat her case as an ordinary one, and 
have her in to ascertain her fitness for 
admission as a regular inmate. In reply to 
shrewd questions — searching, but very 
kindly put — she told her, to me, touching, 
but, as I supposed, very commonplace, 
story. I was astonished, therefore, to find 
that the ladies of the committee, who, I 
had thought, must have had hundreds of 
such cases to deal with, were as much 
moved by it as I was. " There is very little 
of the romantic to be met with here," said 
one of them to me in explanation. " Now, 
that poor child's case is the kind you read 
about in novels, and people fancy that 
almost all the cases we have to do with 
are like that. But it is a great mistake. 
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Love has not had much to do with the fall 
of ninety-nine out of a hundred of the poor 
creatures who come here — and, though it 
seems a terrible thing for a woman to say, 
I cannot help believing that women have 
more to answer for than men in leading 
girls astray." 

I need only give a bare outline of poor 
Dolly's account ef herself. Dumaresq had 
not been forced to trouble himself about any 
novel stratagems. The pretty, vain, fond 
little country girl had fallen in love with 
the handsome London gentleman. Proudly 
pleased when she found that she had at- 
tracted his notice, she willingly kept the 
appointments he made for their meeting 
clandestinely. When he told her the old 
stale lie that he would marry her as soon 

^derations" would permit 
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him, the fond little fool believed the lan- 
guidly drawling villain. She was seduced, 
and the Hon. Algernon vanished. When 
her parents discovered what had happened, 
they reproached her so fiercely that she fled 
from home in desperation — her only aim 
being to hide from every one she knew in 
that vast, too often unsheltering refuge for 
the wretched of all kinds — London. On 
her dismal tramp up she was confined in a 
workhouse ; and there the baby died. As 
soon as the doctor would allow her, Dolly 
left the workhouse, and set out once more on 
her weary walk to London. She had reached 
it — wet, weak, hungry, footsore, and battered 
— about a fortnight before I found her in 
the City Eoad. She was sitting on a door- 
step at the corner between the East Eoad 
and the New North Eoad when an old 
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woman came and looked at her, spoke to 
her, and pretended to pity her. The old 
woman hud not much difficulty in per- 
suading her to accompany her to her house 
in a low side-street in Hoxton. There she 
nursed her up for a few days, and then 
giving her some smart clothes in the place 
of her travel-stained and tattered garments, 
the old woman one evening bade her dress 
and come out for a walk with her. They 
had not gone far before Dolly discovered the 
vile purpose for which the old harridan had 
brought her out for a ramble by gaslight. 
She obstinately refused to consent to the 
horrid plan, and would have run away had 
not the old woman terrified her bv threat- 
ening to give her into custody for stealing 
the clothes she had on. The old woman 
was unwilling to lose the chance of fiend- 
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ishly filthy gain she thought she had got in 
Dolly. For a few days longer she kept her, 
alternately coaxing and ill-treating her. She 
brought in hardened fallen girls who talked 
about the jollity of a " gay life," and scoflfed 
at Dolly's scruples — especially sinoe, as they 
made out, she was no better thaa they were. 
She had told something of her history to the 
old woman, and, of course, the hag utilised 
it for her infamous purposes. But Dolly still 
held out, and, losing patience, the old 
woman had turned her out of the house, 
half- starved and in her original tatters, of 
course, about one o'clock in the morning of 
the Monday before the early Wednesday 
morning on which I fell in with her. DoUy 
wandered about in the dark dismal streets 
until the dim Monday's sun came up ; she 
wandered about all day until the gas was 
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lighted, until the shutters were put up, 
until all gas-lights, except the street-lamps, 
and here and there a half-turned-down gas- 
blink in an invalid's bedroom, "were put out. 
Although she had been confined in a work- 
house, that was the only workhouse of 
whose regulations she knew anything ; and 
she knew even less of Refuges for the 
Destitute than she knew of casual wards ; 
and neither, indeed, would have been open 
to her at the time when the longing for 
some place of shelter came upon her so 
strongly that she thought she must go mad 
if she did not find one. Utterly fagged out, 
however, she dropped down and fell asleep 
in Canonbury Square, so far as I could 
make out from her description of an old 
tower with ivy on it which she had seen 
when roused from her slumber against the 
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"rails of some green place" by a stern 
policeman and a pair of grinning news-boys. 
She got up, and tramped out the whole of 
the dreary Tuesday. The fog was so thick 
that she wandered about almost unnoticed. 
The church clocks tolled out midnight — a 
drearily long hour, and then they tolled 
out their solemn Ones, and once more 
there was silence — almost unbroken silence. 
Nearly four million people — a nation's popu- 
lation — were clustered around her, but not 
one of them had any care for her. 

The rest of her account I had better give 
in her own words. 

" I was so miserable, I thought I'd drown 
myself ; and I'd hardly thought it before I 
was on a bridge, just as if the devil had 
heard me. But then I turned scared. I 
was afraid to jump. I couldn't see the 
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water for the fog, but I could just hear it, 
and it seemed dismaller than the streets. 
And then I thought about poor father and 
mother, and that I should never see my 
poor baby again if I killed myself like 
that, and I didn't want Am, though he has 
behaved so bad, to have the sin of my killing 
myself on him. And then the devil tempted 
me another way — it was just as if I'd heard 
him speak the words — ' There's nobody 
cares for you,' he said ; ' father, nor mother, 
nor nobody. Why don't you care a bit for 
yourself? You could make a living in 
London if you liked.' And then I went 
and stood under the lamp-post, and this 
gentleman that had known me at home 
came up." 

And then poor Dolly broke down in a 
paroxysm of hysteric sobs. 
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I wrote to Farmer Mack — again and 
again I wrote to him — about his daughter, 
but he paid no attention to my letters. 
Meantime, I was glad to find Dolly settled 
down in the Penitentiary. In spite of the 
kindness of the management, the peace she 
enjoyed there must have been often a 
troubled, and at other times a mournfully 
pensive, peace ; but still her wounded heart 
had been soothed by " the balm of Gilead," 
as well as the emollients of the kind looks 
and words and deeds of naturally tender- 
hearted pure women. Pretty Dolly, with 
plainly-smoothed hair, in the institution's 
uniform of plain gown, apron, and frilled 
nightcap, had somehow an incongruous look, 
when I remembered the smart way in which 
she was curled and dressed on the Sunday 
on which I had detected the interchange 
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of glances between her and the dastardly 
dandy who had betrayed her ; but Dolly 
no longer had faith in fine clothes, and so 
the contrast did not trouble her. She was 
a handy, good-hearted girl, and soon became 
not merely the deftest getter-up of the finest 
and most complicately frilled and laced linen 
sent into the Penitentiary's laundry, but 
also a first favourite with the matron, her 
fellow-inmates, and every one connected 
with the establishment. A comfortable 
situation was obtained for her, and at the 
end of her first year of service she made 
her appearance at the Penitentiary to claim 
the little pecuniary reward which the in- 
stitution grants to such of its protigies as 
remain a year in one place. Dolly returned 
her sovereign, supplementing it with a 
liberal percentage of her wages, as a dona- 
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tion to the funds of the asylum in which 
she had been saved from destruction of both 
body and soul. 

That was the last I had heard of Dolly, 
when one May morning I received a letter 
from the clergyman of the parish in which 
Longstock Farm is situated ; written, at 
the farmer's request, to state that Mr. Mack 
was very ill, and was most anxious to see 
Dolly once more before he died. Would I 
bring or send her home, if I knew where 
to find her? I soon found her out, and 
obtained permission for her to leave for 
home next day. Thinking that it might, 
perhaps, be well that she should not go 
home alone, I accompanied her. We started 
by an early train, and duly reached a little 
roadside station, about a mile from Long- 
stock, on a branch line that had come into 
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existence since I was last in that part of 
the country. One man was the fall facto- 
tum strength of the little station's staff. A 
wood rustled on each side of the line ; white 
clover grew almost up to the rails. When 
the train had disappeared, it was almost 
impossible for a cockney to realise that he 
had come by train to such a rurally quiet 
little place. We passed through a sleepy, 
grey, tottering, little hamlet; only a few 
old men and women, almost as grey and 
tottering as their houses, seemed to be left 
in it — they were basking sleepily in the 

glorious sunshine of the brilliant May fore- 

* 

noon, or spreading their yellow, vein-corded 
shaking hands in drowsy enjoyment over 
their grey wood fires, which the bright sun- 
beams had almost put out. We passed a 
tiny old church, with a warped wooden 
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steeple arabesqued with green and grey, 
silver and orange, and scarlet lichens ; a 
rusty vane pointing due north, although 
the balmiest of west winds was blowing; 
tumble-down hoary tombstones, and green- 
powdered, cracked, and rotten grave-boards ; 
and sheeny lush grass that hid almost half 
of the church's mullioned, green-paned, low 
side-windows. In the grey pound we saw 
an old grey donkey, luxuriously asleep with 
a half-eaten tuft of grass and thistles in his 
mouth. Profound peace seemed to brood in 
the atmosphere — startlingly profound and 
beautiful to those who three or four hours 
before had been in bustling, dingy London 
— but we were going to a death-bed, and 
not far off were the quiet places in which 
Dolly's life had been so nearly hopelessly 
blighted. When we had passed the pound, 
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our nearest way to the farm was a short cut 
through the Park. Poor Dolly looked agi- 
tated when the little white footgatc lazily 
swung to behind us* We came out of the 
shadow of the Park trees within sight of 
the Horseshoe Meadow. Intrinsically it 
was as sleepily pretty a meadow as ever 
it had been ; but its associations had spoilt 
its beauty. Neither Dolly nor I could help 
glancing at it, and then glancing with 
uncomfortable consciousness at each other. 
Neither of us, however, said, a word about 
it. We crossed the sun-gilt little Avon by 
a grey, glistening wooden bridge two fields 
lower down. Dolly was back on the old 
farm once more. The larks sang as glori- 
ously as they had sung when she listened 
to them " in maiden meditation fancy-free." 
The ranks of stooping weeders went up and 
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down the farrows, joking and wrangling, 
and somnolently scolded by their overseer, 
just as they had done then. Perhaps I am 
putting my own thoughts into Dolly's mind, 
but I could not help fancying that she 
thought it almost cruelly strange that the 
old home should be so unchanged when she 
had gone through so much since she left it. 
The farmhouse, however, somehow looked 
altered, although not a single brick-and- 
mortar renovation could I detect in it. Its 
garden was aglow with purple double-stocks, 
whose luscious perfume reached us before 
we saw them; but still gloom seemed to 
brood over the brilliantly sunlit old grange. 
Mrs. Mack had seen us coming, and came 
out into the garden to meet us. " Oh, 
Dolly," she could not help saying, " if it 
hadn't been for you, poor father would 
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never have 'been like this!" but then she 
broke down, and Dolly broke down, and 
they were kissing, and crying, and sobbiiig 
in each other's arms. "We sidled one by 
one past the iron-plated front door as of 
yore, and Mrs. Mack at once took Dolly 
np into her father's bedroom. As soon 
as she had left her there, she came down 
to me, to see that I was eating and drinking 
the substantial foods and drinks which she 
had ordered into the " best parlour " as soon 
as she caught sight of me, under the im- 
pression that any one who had come to her 
house " all the way from London " must be 
just on the point of dying of inanition. She 
had wanted Dolly to eat and drink before 
she wen.t up to her father, but because 
Dolly was country born and bred, and poor 
Mack was so anxious to see her at once, she 
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had allowed her daughter to go tip — the 
circumstances being exceptional— without 
refreshment. 

"Ah, sir," said poor Mrs. Mack when 
she had come down, and was filling my 
plate with deftly-carved slices of round 
of beef, on which, as she carved, her tears 
fell fast, " this is a sad business. We used 
to think that you was hard, but if we'd 
minded what you said, all this mightn't ha' 
happened. Father's never been the man he 
was since poor Dolly went away. He's left 
me comfortable, so as I can carry on the 
farm, with a looker, till my poor Tom comes 
0' age. But I didn't .marry my old man 
just for him to die and leave me his money. 
Poor Dolly ! she's a deal to answer for, fond 
of her as poor father was. And yet we was 
hard, too,. I'm afraid, and anyhow we didn't 
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behave as we ought to you, that did the 
best you could to help us ; and God bless 
you, sir, for what you've done for that poor 
child of mine. I'd got a notion to the veiy 
last that she'd look a brazen hussy, but she 
ain't a bit like that. She looks a deal 
respectabler than some of them about here 
that turns up their noses at her, and p'r'aps 
has done worse, and with lower fellows than 
my poor Dolly ever had to do with — though 
he was a villun, and that nobody can't deny. 
You see, sir, we didn't know the rights of 
it at first. Dolly wouldn't say a word. She 
only run away, poor child. But it soon 
came out — leastways so far as people's talk 
went, and the Squire and father had a row. 
The Squire wouldn't have a word said 
against his nevy, and if it hadn't been for 
the lease, I do believe he'd have turned us 
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out. And then poor father got cantanke- 
rous with everybody about everything. We 
hain't led a happy life, no more than poor 
Dolly. He's a real gentleman, though, 
whatever his nevy was — and God's been 
pleased to keep him out of the estate — is 
the old Squire. I'm afraid that Mr. Duma- 
resq was a very bad sort, though he was a 
gentleman, and an uncommon good-looking 
gentleman. Anyhow he's dead, and when 
he was dying he owned to all about Dolly 
to the Squire. He'd kept it in before, 
because he knew that the old Squire 
wouldn't stand any of his goings on with 
the old tenantry. The estate will go out of 
the family now, but I ain't sorry that Mr. 
Dumaresq hasn't got it. Well, sir, the old 
Squire comes to my old man, and he says, 
says the Squire, c You was right and I was 
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wrong, Mack. It was my nevy that ruined 
that pretty girl of yours. He's my sister's 
son, but I can't say a word for him. What 
can I do for poor Dolly, Mack?' My old 
man fires up. 'You can't do nothing, 
Squire,' says he. 'Your nevy was a 
villain ; I'll say it, though he is dead, and 
thank God I do that he'll never come into 
the place.' And so they parted, and my 
poor old man went on his cantankerous 
ways, and I don't believe they ever spoke 
again till the day the parson wrote the 
letter to you for us, sir. Poor father had 
been getting so bad that the parson, know- 
ing Ijow long we'd lived on the land, 
thought he'd like to see the Squire. So 
he brought him, and the Squire was un- 
common kind, and they made it up, and 
we hunted out your letters, sir, and so 
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you was written to, thank God; for I do 
believe now Dolly'll be a comfort to me, 
poor girl, though she has been such a 
cross." 

Just then we heard the anxious tapping 
of a foot on the floor of the room overhead, 
the room in which the dying man was 
lying. Mrs. Mack rushed up-stairs, and I 
followed her. 

Farmer Mack was sitting up, pillow- 
propped, in his bed, with his left arm round 
weeping DoUy. With his right arm he 
was making feebly inviting waves. " Give 
me a kiss," he gasped, as his wife ran 
towards him, — " and don't be hard on poor 
little Dolly. She's a sinner, I'm a sinner, 
we're all of us sinners, but then there's — 
why ain't the parson here ? He could tell 
ye. Pay them well as looked after my poor 
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girl — in that London — the villun! Lord 

have mercy on me " 

And with that abrupt prayer on his lips 
—the one that springs to the lips of all 
persons, however diverse may be their cir- 
cumstances or culture, when they feel the 
icy clutch of death round their hearts — 
Farmer Mack fell back upon his pillows and 
died. 



w 



XII. 

PONT DERFEL'S NEW MISTRESS. 

TT is very common, but it is very unfair, 
to entertain a prejudice against a 
woman simply because she is a stepmother 
— we should wait to find out what kind of 
stepmother she is before we pronounce 
judgment. "II y a belle-mere et belle- 
m&re." A good many stepmothers, no 
doubt, fully exemplify the ordinary notion 
of novercal cruelty and neglect, but there 
are a few who are kinder to their step- 
children than their own mothers ever were, 
and a respectable minority, at any rate, who 
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are quite as kind to their predecessors' ^ 

offspring as they are to their own. One or ^ 

two stepmothers, indeed, I have known 
who, in their anxiety to make no distinction 
between their stepchildren and their own 
children, did — so far as looks, and words, 
and deeds went— make a distinction to the 
disadvantage of their own children. There 
are some stepmothers who have a good deal 
more to dread from their stepchildren than 
their stepchildren have to dread from them. 
When a widower has sons growing into 
manhood, and daughters who have grown 
into women, and marries again, against 
their wishes, the stepmother's domesticity, 
I should think, must be very much like 
living in a wasps' nest — at any rate, at first. 
I have known several instances in which 
naturally sweet-tempered stepmothers, pre- 
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pared to sympathise, if I may venture on a 
bull, with their stepchildren in their anti- 
pathy to themselves, because feeling timidly 
conscious that they had done the children at 
least a " sentimental wrong " in stepping, 
against their wishes, into their dead mothers' 
places, have had the sweet wine of their 
dispositions tmrned into sourest vinegar by 
the persistent and persecuting hostility of 
their stepchildren, and so have become 
eventually the "horrid monsters" they 
were unfairly expected to be from the first. 

r 

But I also know a case or two in which a 
sweet-tempered woman has triumphed over 
such hostility, and found, if not exactly 
affectionate children, the most devotedly 
fond and almost idolising friends in her 
whilom persecutors. Of one of these 
cases, in which the stepmother had very 
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heavy odds against her, I am about to 
tell. 

Down in that beautiful, grimy, lushly- 
verdant, fire-scorched, ever-bustling, soli- 
tarily-silent western land where Wales and 
England march, and the scenery is so 
similar, and Saxon and Celtic names so 
overlap, that it is hard for a stranger to 
make sure when he is in the kingdom, and 
when in the principality, I had an acquaint- 
ance whom I will call Mr. Owen Prhys. 
Business relations had originally brought, 
and continued to bring, us into contact, but 
they had become friendly enough to make 
Prhys at least profess to be angry if I did 
not make his house my hotel whenever I 
happened to be in his part of the country. 
I did not need much pressing, however, to 
induce me to become his guest, since the 
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inns in his neighbourhood were not the 
most comfortable of caravanserais, and he 
had an exceedingly comfortable house 
standing in what auctioneers call "park- 
like grounds" — i.e., a good-sized timbered 
paddock, which formed a refreshing oasis in 
the jumble of coal, iron, ironstone, lime- 
stone, and mineral refuse which lay littered 
north, south, east, and west, outside. The 
little lodge and the gate-piers were both 
somewhat begrimed; there were smears of 
smut on the outside of the house, too, and 
on each side of the front door stood a little 
obelisk of coal, like a negro sentinel; but 
in the paddock there was scarcely anything 
to remind one that he was in the heart of 
a mineral district, except now and then a 
cloud of smoke. In spite of the smoke, the 
trees were stout and leafy, and the grass 
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and ferns had the luxuriance, and the 
emerald-like, liquidly-gleaming greenness, 
which seem peculiar, in Great Britain, to 
the West. My friend was not a millionaire 
coal-and-iron magnate. He was only one of 
the managers of the Iron Works that roared 
and sighed for ever, like the sea, within a 
quarter of a mile of his pretty paddock, but 
his salary was handsome enough to enable 
him to keep up a very cosy establish- 
ment; he had lively, intelligent, agreeable 
children also ; and, therefore, my preference 
of Pont Derfel, as his place was called, 
to the solitary discomfort of the Coffee 
Eoom, the bustling discomfort of the Com- 
mercial Eoom, of third-rate inns, whose 
pickled walnuts were unmasticable wooden 
balls floating in what looked like the 
heeltaps of a mixture of rotten saw- 
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dust and mouldy ink, will not be wondered 
at. 

One sunny day in September, leaving my 
portmanteau at the railway-station to be 
sent after me, I walked up to Pont Derfel, 
and, entering by a little side-gate, struck 
across the paddock. Presently I saw my 
friend Prhys, with his back towards me, 
walking away to the house, and his whole 
family clustered under a beech-tree that 
now and then shed a slowly-falling brown 
leaf, or rattled down a little shower of mast. 
Something unpleasant had happened, I 
could tell from their faces. I had full 
opportunity to scan their looks, since they 
were so preoccupied with this unpleasant- 
ness, whatever it might be, that they did 
not notice me until I spoke to them. Owen, 
the eldest son, who was about to be articled 
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to an engineer, was lying on the grass, with 
his head resting on one hand, and propping 
with the other Parkinson's " Mechanics." 
He pretended to be studj^ing it very in- 
tently, but the sulky scowl on his brow was 
evidently not caused by the hardness of the 
problem on which his eyes were nailed. 
Little Jessie stood by her favourite brother, 
with her pinafore half full of the beech- 
mast she no longer cared to gather, looking 
over his shoulder at his diagrams as intently 
as he kept his eyes fixed upon the. page, and 
with the same kind of interest. Poor little 
Jessie's twitching mouth showed that she 
was ready to cry. Leaning against the 
trunk sat Guinevere, a pretty, graceful girl 
of " sweet seventeen." She had thrown 
her book from her, and was looking down 
with a very sad and yet obstinately re- 
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bellious expression, whilst her shaggy- 
terrier, mounting guard over the book, was 
wagging his tail, and looking up in wonder 
at the face that had no smile for him. 
Margaret, the eldest of the family, who had 
kept her father's house since her mother's 
death five years ago, when she too was only 
seventeen, was reading a letter which she 
evidently did not like. And beside her, 
the younger boy — " lark "-loving, book- 
hating Tom — lolled on his back, with his 
head on his hands, looking the best-tem- 
pered of the bunch, but still, for him, most 
remarkably grave. 

"Why, what is the matter with you 
all?" I asked, when we had interchanged 
how-d'ye-do's, and the young people still 
continued grumpy. 

" We have heard some unpleasant news 
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— a family affair," answered Margaret. Of 
course, I could make no further inquiry ; 
but Tom blurted out — 

" Why, sir, the governor's going to 
marry — a girl that would do for Owen 
there, when they're both grown up; and 
the governor wants us to say that we are 
glad, but we ain't, and we shan't. And the 
governor wants us to promise to be very 
fond of his new wife, and to call her 
mamma, but we won't. / won't, anyhow. 
A fellow can only have one mother. And 
the girl's mother has written to say that she 
hopes Maggie will go and see her, and 
Maggie don't want to go ; and, if she has 
a grain of spirit she wonH go — will she, 
Owen?" 

"Hold your tongue, Tom," Owen 
growled back. "Boys' talk will do no 
good." 
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I did not stay long at Pont Derfel on 
that occasion — father and children, who 
previously had been so fond of one another, 
were so painfully sundered in feeling that I 
was glad to getf away from the place. When 
I learnt from my friend that he had pro- 
posed to, and been accepted by, a very 
beautiful, almost penniless lady only two 
years older than his eldest child, I certainly 
did not think that either he or she had done 
a wise thing. 

The wedding took place about six months 
afterwards. I called at Pont Derfel about 
a week after the bride had entered on her 
reign there — such an unassuming reign, and 
such obstinately rebellious flingers-off of the 
easy yoke ! — and I went over to the bride's 
side. She was very beautiful, and accom- 
plished, and all that — and "all that" goes 
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a long way, often an unfairly long way, in 
a man's judgment of a woman. But she 
was something much better than " all that. 55 
She was a quietly sensible little body 
(though she had married a man who might 
have been her father), and tenderly, self- 
denyingly good. 

During the next two years I dropped in 
now and then at Pont Derfel, and so I can 
give an outline of the second Mrs. Prhys's 
struggles there. At first her husband was 
the only friend she had in the house, and 
he seemed half inclined sometimes to snarl 
because she had not succeeded in conciliat- 
ing his children, friends, and even servants 
— for these, too, being old servants, had 
espoused their dead mistress's cause, and 
did their best to be disrespectful to their 
new mistress in the many ways in which 
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ingeniously cantankerous old servants can 
be disrespectful with impunity to a new 
mistress, whom they do not like, in the 
second Mrs. Prhys's circumstances. Mar- 
garet only showed her resentment of her 
domestic dethronement by being most icily 
deferential to her stepmother — most pain- 
fully anxious not to give even the most 
trivial order without her sanction. Saucy 

Guinevere was more openly hostile, and 
since Mrs. Prhys never interfered with her, 
she did her rebellion by proxy through 
Jessie. 

If it had not been for little-girl-reve- 
renced "grown-up sister Gwinny," little 
Jessie would soon have been won over by 
her stepmother's loving gentleness, but 
Gwinny kept a sharp look-out over Jessie's 
allegiance to her dead mother's memory. 
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Before me — and, therefore, I can fancy 
what she would say when no stranger was 
present — Miss Guinevere would remark, 
when Mrs. Prhys gave any direction to or 
about Jessie, "Mamma always did so-and- 
so " — taking care to make the so-and-so 
almost flatly contradictory of her step- 
mother's orders. Gwinny could be a most 
agreeable girl when she liked, but poor 
Mrs. Prhys could not have got much com- 
fort out of her society during the first 
months of their acquaintance. Owen was 
not much at home. When I met him there, 
he treated his stepmother, at first, with 
coldly scrupulous politeness — warmer than 
Margaret's, however, and without any irony 
in it, save inasmuch as that his sincere pro- 
fessions of gratitude for the trouble which 
his stepmother took to make him comfort- 
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able implied that he regarded her only in 
the light of a most courteously hospitable 
hostess. Tom at first showed Ms antipathy 
by being very rude. But Mrs. Prhys's worst 
foes were not tftbse of her own household. 
The late Mrs. Prhys's female friends and 
relatives encouraged the servants in their 
passive insubordination, and egged on the 
children to active insolence. They talked 
also before strangers of and to Mrs. Prhys 
in what I must call an abominable way. 
The fact that she was undeniably beautiful, 
of course, did not mollify these critics. 
They only made it an excuse for insinua- 
tions intended — fortunately fruitlessly — to 
excite her middle-aged husband's suspicious 
jealousy. They were never weary of throw- 
ing out innuendoes about artful poor girls 
who angled for rich old fools. Mrs. Prhys 
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was a forbearing Christian woman — perhaps, 
too, she was conscious that she had, in some 
measure, placed herself in a false position — 
but she did not think that her " mission " 
in life was to be unresistingly trampled on ; 
she asserted her position as mistress of the 
house far more firmly towards these out- 
siders than she did towards her step- 
children ; and " spoke up," quietly, cour- 
teously, without the slightest asperity, and 
yet pungently, in a way that made her 
uncharitable critics wince, and therefore 
hate her all the more. Altogether, for the 
first seven or eight months of her married 
life, Mrs. Prhys's experiences must have 
had a good deal more cloud than sunshine 
in them. She had to struggle to look her 
inner little world and outer little world 
in the face with cheerful calmness, and 
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sometimes, when she had not to look them 
in the face, her face wore a look of mourn- 
ful resignation to disappointed hopes of 
happiness that it was sad to see in the 
eyes and on the lips of a young wife 
who could count so few months since her 
honeymoon. 

The first Christmas Day after Prhys's 
second marriage I spent at his house. 

Things were strangely changed at Pont 
Derfel. Prhys was beaming with pleasure, 
and strutting about with peacock-pride, at 
being able to show me that he had chosen, 
after all, a model wife. The servants, 
instead of endeavouring to misunderstand 
her orders, were anxious to anticipate her 
wishes. Tom put his arm round her waist, 
and got up, on his side, a very clumsy 
waltz, to convince me of his fondness for 
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her. Little Jessie sat on her knee, snug- 
gling up to her, kissing her, and calling 
her " dear mamma." Gwinny said to me, 
" Oh, I do love her so now — I could love 
her with my whole heart, if papa didn't 
want me to call her mamma." Owen, down 
from London for his holidays, was as assidu- 
ously attentive to her as if she had been 
his lady-love, and yet managed to throw 
a thoroughly filial hue of respect over his 
affectionate gallantry. Margaret was not 
there. She had married, and was spending 
Christmas at her own home ; but she had 
written the most prettily, almost affection- 
ately, worded of notes to express her regret 
at not being able to accept "mamma's kind 
invitation for Christmas." Outside the house, 
also, even amongst a few of the late Mrs. 
Prhys's female friends, I found that the 
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second Mrs. Prhys had become a favourite. 
This was partly because of her every-day 
gentle goodness — mainly, perhaps, if a 
quantitative as well as qualitative analysis 
could have been made of the favour with 
which she had come to be regarded; and 
partly — mainly, no doubt, most of those 
who had changed their opinion about her 
thought — because in a fever which had 
broken out in the crowded cluster of filthy 
cottages in which the iron-workers lived, 
and had been carried thence to Pont Derfel, 
she had been a ministering angel abroad, and 
the tenderest of nurses at home. All her 
Pont Derfel patients had recovered, and she 
was now the idol of the family. 

In the spring a baby-boy was born, but 
died a few weeks afterwards. A short time 
before father and mother would have been 
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the only ones in the family to rejoice at such 
a birth, to grieve greatly for such a death ; 
but times were changed. The baby during 
his little life had a troop of loving wor- 
shippers, and when he died he was as widely 
and affectionately mourned. Guinevere and 
Jessie often went with Mrs. Prhys to the 
little fellow's grave — a coffin-shaped little 
flower-bed, with a little headstone simply 
inscribed, "Dear little Arthur," with the 
date of his death beneath. I do not know a 
more picturesque burial-place than that in 
which little Arthur lies — the graveyard of 
old St. Derfel's Church. It is the bottom of 
a sheltered hollow in rough-grassed, lime- 
stone-littered hills. Furnaces, rolling-mills, 
collieries, ironstone-pits, tramways, railways, 
are at work all round, but there is no sign 
of them up and down there. The old church 
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has not had a congregation in it for centuries 
—it is a roofless ruin. Crumbling, glassless, 
perpendicular windows gape in the two 
parallel east gable-ends. Both high-pitched 
roofs have tumbled in, all that remains of 
them being a hanging-garden of moss and 
fern, stone-leek and weeds and wild flowers, 
fattening on slimy slate and stone and rotten 
rafters, and overshadowed by drooping 
clumps of the hairy-stemmed ivy that has 
climbed the eastern gables, and even to the 
top of the western bell-gable, in which still 
hang two old bells, with a thick crust of 
rust over their Fulgura-frango legends. The 
dank limestone of the low side-walls and 
loftier gables is speckled with varicoloured 
lichens, and the mortar-lines are muffled up 
in velvet moss. Inside the church you 
can pick blackberries, if you care to struggle 
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through the rank jungle of brier and grass 
that surges around the cracked octagonal 
font, in whose stagnant rain-water dropping 
snails involuntarily baptize themselves, and 
about whose hidden pedestal the slow-worm 
writhes. Frogs croak where the altar used 
to stand; every ivy-leaf seems to have a 
chirping or chattering bird under it by day ; 
and when the moonlight falls on the chipped- 
nosed, grinning gargoyles, ghostly - white 
owls and ghostly -dusky bats brush past 
them with noiseless wing. Perhaps the old 
church might seem rather eerie by moon- 
light, or after dusk, but the old churchyard, 
with spring sunlight quietly pouring on its 
mourner-planted flowers and God-planted 
primroses, that star the grass, and gleam, 
purely, coolly bright, from every cranny in 
the mossy churchyard wall, is a place in 
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which the dead — the dead who died hun- 
dreds of years ago, the dead who died yester- 
day — seem really to be sleeping peacefully. 

It was in this churchyard that Guinevere 
became thoroughly reconciled to her step- 
mother. Poor Mrs. Prhys was sitting by 
her little boy's grave, she told me, sobbing 
bitterly. Guinevere, crying too, was trying 
to comfort her, but the thought that Guine- 
vere, kind as she had become, could not own 
her as her mother, somehow made the young 
mother bereaved of the child that would 
have been indisputably her own, sob all the 
more. Suddenly, as if she had divined her 
feelings, Guinevere flung her arms around 
her stepmother's neck, exclaiming, " Mamma 
— my own dear mamma ! I will call you so, 
and always. My own dear mamma in heaven 
won't blame me — you are so good and kind." 



XIII. 

WIDOW MULLINS'S MANGLE. 

Q OMEBODT has said that no action can 
^ properly be called a trifle, because, 
however trifling it may seem, most mo- 
mentous consequences may spring from it ; 
and a converse analogy attaches to " unin- 
teresting objects." However uninteresting 
they may look, even a smashed plate, an 
old hat, a yard of cheap ribbon, might be 
found to be tragically, pathetically, or most 
cheerfully " interesting," if we only knew 
their history. The blase man's affectation 
of satiated omniscience is a very shallow 
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sham. It is because he knows so little, 
instead of so much, of things in general 
that he is, or pretends to be, so weary of 
them. He plumes himself on his "culture;" 
but that must be a comical kind of culture 
whose fruit is identical with the product of 
utter lack of culture — languid indifference 
to everything that does not affect the com- 
fort of the observer. Our drawling cynics 
look sharp enough after that. I have no 
patience with these " there's jiothing new, 
and nothing true — and no matter " gentry. 
I should like to vary their experience by 
giving them a week in a stone-yard. To 
take an outsider's place in life seems to me 
a proof that the conceited outsider, who 
would fain be thought so philosophical, has 
not only a hard, and possibly cowardly, 
heart, but also, au fond, a sluggish mind. 
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I feel inclined to grin, and then to growl, 
instead of taking off my hat, when I see 
a man perching himself up above the world, 
in which his fellows are struggling, like 
the poet's jackdaw. That kind of behaviour 
" don't sound pretty," as the Yankees say, 
even in an Epicurean god; but to see a 
being, who may perhaps be an Epicurean, 
but who is not a bit more like a god than the 
fellow-creatures he loftily looks down upon, 
giving himself such airs, " raises my corrup- 
tion," to borrow another Yankee phrase. 
I am thankful that I never attained such 
a height of culture, but have grown up a 
plain man, able to take an interest even 
in a poor woman's mangle. 

Mrs. Mullins was one of the numerous 
exceptions I have found to what a good 
many people consider a rule without excep- 
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tion — to wit, that any one who is really 
anxious for work can always get it. Her 
husband was a labourer in a Poplar ship- 
yard, a hard-working fellow, but — another 
exception to the aforesaid rule — for months 
before his death he had been idle perforce, 
owing to a strike of the skilled workmen, 
which had converted the once crowded, 
clattering yards into silent solitudes, dole- 
fully bristled with bare poles, between 
which not a single craft was growing into 
shipshape. St. Alphege Mullins (he was a 
country parish orphan, and believed that 
he had received that eccentric Christian 
name from the parochial authorities — at any 
rate, he had no other to answer to) had 
managed somehow to rub on without resort- 
ing to the relieving-officer or the relief com- 
mittees, but all that he had to leave his 
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wife was furniture so scanty that it was 
not worth seizing for rent, debts to his 
landlord, the doctor, and the chandler, a 
family of five hollow-cheeked boys and 
girls, the eldest of whom was not six years 
old, and a memory which Widow Mullins 
cherished with a pathetico-comic reverence. 
Our poor St. Alphege was canonised by his 
relict, at any rate, although his merits 
merely consisted in not having shirked 
work when he could get it, and in not 
having wasted so much of his wages at the 
public-house as a good many of his com- 
peers wasted — with the corollary that he 
had not treated his wife and children so 
harshly as his bearish humour might have 
led him to do if he had oftener got drunk. 
These negative virtues, however, made him 
a veritable saint in Widow Mullins's eyes — 
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eyes reverted on the past. "We never 
knows 'ow good folks is till we lose 'em — 
when they're dead we learns to valiy J em," 
the poor recently-bereaved widow sobbed. 
"He never riz 'is 'and aginst me, excep' 
when he was downright muddled wi' the 
drink; an' if I on'y caught 'im betimes 
a-Saturdays, he'd come 'ome wi' me like 
a lamb, he would. There ain't many women 
can say as much as that. Ah, Hally, my 
boy, you take pattern by your father. A 
saint he were by name, an' a saint he were 
by naturV' The "Hally" thus apostro- 
phized was Widow Mullins's eldest boy, 
Alphege. Even in her husband's case 
Widow Mullins had felt conscientious scru- 
ples as to the propriety of attributing saint- 
ship to a "livid human creetur," and, 
therefore, when the boy was christened, the 
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" St." had been dropped. " You must call 
a babby short, you see, St. Halphege," she 
had said to her husband, "an' it seems agin' 
Scriptur' to talk about St. Hally or St. 
Fidgy. You'll know your names, too, if we 
keeps 'em separate. He'll 'ave his father's 
name, arter all, bless 'is 'eart, an' I'm sure 
if he was a hearl's son, he couldn't 'ave one 
that could sound finer. It seems bumptious 
like for the likes of us to 'ave a son o' the 
name 0' Halphege. He might be a wycount, 
so far as 'is name goes. But it fits you well, 
it do, St. Halphege, an' who's a better right 
to it than 'is own father's son ? " 

Hally, when bidden to tread in his de- 
ceased father's steps, was old enough to 
be sceptical as to the natural sanctity of the 
paternal exemplar held up before his eyes. 
Saints who were very fond of boxing the 
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ears of little boys " as wasn't doin' nuffink" 
were very queer holinesses in Hally's estima- 
tion. Still in process of time the mother's 
talk confused the recollections of the Mullins 
family, and it became a tradition amongst 
them that the " dear departed" was a model 
husband and father, in whose lifetime they 
had " known better days." Widow Mullins 
felt very angry with herself when she 
caught herself thinking now and then that, 
so far as fag and anxiety were concerned, 
her husband's death had made very little 
difference to her. On every anniversary 

« 

of his death, so long as her children lived 
with her, or were within her reach, the 
whole family went on pious pilgrimage to 
the smoky cemetery in which he was buried, 
and planted a fresh cheap flower at the head 
of his stoneless grave. A workhouse looked 
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over the cemetery palisades ; the noise of 
work brawled all round the little island 
of quietness in which worked -out East- 
enders were resting at last ; but grass grew 
in it, and little trees, and flowers that 
somebody had time to tend, although the 
Mullinses always found their flower of the 
previous year shrivelled up into bloomless 
black-jaundice ; and, therefore, the little 
Mullinses looked upon their annual visit 
to the cemetery as a trip into the country, 
and ran about quite merrily when out of 
the lodge -keeper's sight, whilst Widow 
Mullins sat by the grave having " a quiet 
cry " as she thought of the times in which 
she began to " keep company with Mullins," 
and when they were " asked in church;" 
and yet not entirely wishing to have him 
back. She had an idealised St. Alphege 
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embalmed in her memory, whom it had 
become almost pleasant to grieve for, since 
she could make a shift to live without the 
real St. Alphege, whose actual lineaments 
would — strive as hard as she might against 
the blasphemous intrusion— sometimes pop 
up and peer unpleasantly through her fancy 
picture. 

Very sore were her shifts to live in the 
first years of her widowed life. The work- 
house was always staring at the one-roomed 
"home" of the widow and the orphan as 
well as at the father's grave. In the East- 
end we have the poor always with us — 
always, with a dismal emphasis; but when 
Mullins died, poverty was so widespread in 
Poplar that " exceptional cases" there ceased 
to be exceptional, and a mere widow with 
five children could not expect much atten- 
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tion if she was above stooping to the tricks 
by which experienced hands in mendicancy 
managed to make an exceptionally good 
living out of benevolence that was not al- 
ways beneficence. Ever hasting, never rest- 
ing, however, Widow Mullins managed to 
keep herself and her children out of "the 
house." Now and then she got a relief- 
ticket, but as a rule she contrived to earn 
her family's daily bread, with dripping for 
a treat on Sundays, and weak, milkless, 
sugarless, tea-dust tea. Sometimes they 
fasted, at no time did they have a very 
full meal, even of their humble fare, but 
still body and soul were somehow kept to- 
gether. The widow even managed to put 
by money-a penny or two, sometimes a 
halfpenny, sometimes a farthing, saved by 
going without a candle. The landlord had 
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forgiven her husband's arrears of rent, 
chiefly, perhaps, because he saw that he 
had small chance of recovering them in a 
hurry ; and, trusting to her honesty, let her 
pay as she could for the one room, which 
was all that she could now venture to 
occupy. The doctor had looked glum for a 
minute when he found there was no cash 
forthcoming for his attendance and medi- 
cines — and why should hard-working medi- 
cal men be thought brutes, any more than 
any other hard-working men, for looking 
glum when they cannot get their wages — 
and money out of pocket, too ? — but he had 
soon said, "Well, well, Mrs. Mullins, it 
can't be helped. I'm sure I'm very sorry 
for you. You need not trouble yourself 
about my account. I wish I could do more 
for you." The chandler, also, had allowed 
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her to make a fresh, start with a clean slate. 
And thus Widow Mnllins was able to put 
by her scanty coppers. She had conceived 
a great ambition. If she had but a mangle, 
she fancied, she would be a made woman; 
and in a broker's shop in Poplar High Street 
she had noticed a mangle chalked, " A bar- 
gain — 23s. 6rf." It was a bargain, since it 
was a very serviceable affair, but it had been 
bought for a trifle, and in that impecunious 
time a low price was necessary to tempt 
purchasers. • Still 23s. 6c?., though a small 
sum for the mangle, was a very large sum 
for Mrs. Mullins to raise. She was a brave 
woman, however, and went on putting away 
her coppers, anxiously glancing at the 
broker's shop when she chanced to pass it, 
and sometimes paying special visits to it in 
order to make sure that her coveted treasure 
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was still for sale, Hally got to understand 
the meaning of these inspections, and took 
almost as much interest in them as his 
mother. 6$. llfrf. was the amount which 
Widow Mullins found in her old stocking 
at the end of a week in which she had been 
so unusually fortunate, that she was able to 
raise her deposit to 7$. Qd. at a bound. 
"Let's go an' 'ave a look at mother's 
mangle, Hally ; on'y sixteen shillin's more, 
an' Hally shall 'ave a ride on it," she 
exclaimed in unwonted spirits, as she and 
her little boy started to take a Saturday 
night peep at it. But when they reached 
the shop, an old man was bargaining with 
the broker for the mangle. " Will you send 
it round for that?" queried the old man. 
"It ain't yours— that's mother's mangle," 
cried Hally, with a quivering lip. This led 
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to an explanation, and Widow Mullins, who 
had thought that the mangle was irrevocably 
lost, obtained it, to her delighted astonish- 
ment, that very night. The old man who 
had been bargaining for it knew something 
of Widow Mullins — that she was thoroughly 
honest, at any rate — and determined to run 
the risk of trying to do something like a 
kindness, and secure a profit simultaneously. 
He bought the mangle, and sent it round to 
the widow's house on receipt of the 7s. 6rf., 

and a promise to pay eighteen shillings more 
in as prompt instalments as possible. 

The mangle seemed for a time to bring 
good fortune to the widow's home. She 
obtained mangling to do, as well as a 
mangle to do it with, with unexpected 
rapidity. As soon as the sun was up, and 
long after it had set, the rumbling of the 
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rollers was heard. The little Mullinses 
lugged about laden clothes-baskets that 
might have served them for beds. They 
jumped up and butted like little rams at 
the lumbering box as it went to and fro, 
under the firm impression that they assisted 
materially in its propulsion. They rode 
backwards and forwards triumphantly on 
the Juggernaut car of linen. The mangle 
was the little family's bread-winner, and 
they loved it like a living thing. 

Nearly half of the 18s. had been paid off, 
when there came a change of fortune. The 
old man died, and his widow, who had 
not approved of his kindness — economical 
though it was — to Widow Mullins, insisted 
on having in future regular weekly pay- 
ments. These poor Widow Mullins could 
not make, since just then work fell slack ; 
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and part of the compact being that if three- 
quarters of the 18$. were not paid by a 
certain date, all previous payments should 
be looked upon as hire, and the mangle re- 
vert to the original purchaser, the Mullins 
family was in despair ; since the old man's 
widow expressed her intention of demand- 
ing the fulfilment of the bond without a 
single day of grace. 

The day came, the stipulated proportion 
of the price had not been paid, and the one 
widow, refusing to take pity on the other, 
sent men to carry off the mangle. 

The little Mullinses literally lifted up 
their voices and wept when they saw 
stranger hands sacrilegiously laid upon their 
idol. Poor Widow Mullins threw her 
apron over her face, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break, 

VOL* IL JF 
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That was the position when a jolly brown 
face looked in at the door, and a voice that 
had been made hoarse by hallooing and 
singing of anthems, in a very un-Falstaffian 
sense, shouted, "Avast there, mates. 
What's up, my lass?" It was Capt. 

C , locally known as "The Banting 

Skipper." He was only a collier-captain; 
he preached and prayed as if he was putting 
a ship about ; he sang like half a gale of 
wind, and administered consolation in the 
same tone in which he would have shouted, 
" Stand by the royal halyards I" but for all 
that he was a true Christian comforter, and 
when Widow Mullins heard his voice off 
flew her apron. As soon as, in his own 
phrase, he had made out how the land lay, 
he bade the men " hold on a bit," and was 
off to the other widow's, whence he speedily 
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returned with a receipt in fall for the 
mangle made out to the Widow Mullins. 

" Set not your heart on things below, 
sister," he said reprovingly, as he pointed 
to her red eyes. " If it had pleased the 
Lord to take your mangle, you shouldn't 
have murmured. Hows'ever, now let's 
have a werse," and he sang the Doxology 
in a voice that shook the windows. 

" He's a blessed man is Capt. C , 

sir," said Widow Mullins to me when she 
told me the story. " He spoke jist as if the 
mangle was a dear friend as 'ad been on 'is 
death-bed, an' then the Lord 'ad raised 'im 
up agin. An' that was much 'ow I felt, an' 
the children too. They danced about like 
chimbley-sweeps, an' I couldn't 'elp pattin' 
an' strokin' it, as if it could tell 'ow pleased 
I were." 



THE BLIND OKGANIST. 

Q ILENCE and solitude may be found in 
the desert and the bush; but there 
they are expected. Silence - and - solitude 
lovers of the haut goiit class should taste 
them in a City side-street on a Saturday 
night. The narrow roadway, choked with 
waggons throughout the week, winds along 
as empty as a dry water-course. Instead of 
jostling, or being jostled into the gutter, and 
swinging round lamp-posts and side-posts, 
you have the whole little ledge of footpath 
to yourself. Manchester warehouses and 
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piles of offices are as dark and voiceless as 
sealed pyramids. The squat tavern at the 
middle corner, whose plate-glassed luncheon- 
bar is thronged from twelve till two, re- 
covers its old-fashioned look on Saturday 
night, and seems, indeed, to have become 
sceptical as to its raison d'etre in that hive 
by day (except Sundays), but sepulchre by 
night (especially Saturday night), as it 
mopes customerless and with its gas half 
turned down. The only living creatures 
that you come across are, perhaps, a saunter- 
ing policeman trying doors and shutters and 
padlocked bars, and one or two old men and 
women feebly beating old mats outside the 
old church portals. Open, and with the 
cleaners' dim light or two inside, the dusty- 
brown, pepper-and-salt, and grey-white old 
churches are the liveliest-looking buildings 
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in the locality. They have woke up into 
semi -consciousness after their week -long 
trance. After all, it is a very flickering 
life they have recovered; but the oppres- 
sively busy places about them have gone to 
sleep until Monday morning, and so the old 
churches pluck up courage to remember the 
days when Wren built them because they 
were wanted. 

Some years ago, on a moonlight Saturday 
night, I stopped at the open door of a church 
in a hushed City street. "Luther's Hymn" 
was pealing out into the quiet little thorough- 
fare through which no one fared except my- 
self. There is fact in the old fables about 
the leading influences of music. Something 
in the way in which that fine old tune was 
played led me into the dark porch, and along 
the dim aisles, and up the moon-flecked 
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gallery stairs, and so to a pew next the 
organ-loft. It was an island of brightness 
in the dusky old church. A broad slant of 
moonlight through a side-window burnished 
the heavy organ-case, and its swollen-cheeked 
cherubs and tarnished gilt pipes ; shot with 
silvery tissue the faded folds of the curtains 
of the loft ; and transmuted like an alchymist 
the greasy brass rods and rings from which 
they hung. And in the very core of the 
brightness there were two faces, striking in 
themselves, but glorified by the light in 
which they gleamed. One was young and 
one was old, but there was a strong family 
likeness between the two, which — to make 
use of an oxymoron — the moonlight brought 
out with a soft vividness. A grey-haired, 
grey-bearded old man was playing the organ. 
He was blind ; but he ran down the keys, 
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lifted his long fingers from one key-board to 
the other, pulled out and pushed in the 
stops, and placed his feet upon the pedals, 
with the deft certainty that is so startling in 
the blind; it seems as if unseen guardian- 
angels must be guiding them. With long 
curls that made a drooping glory about her 
head, a beautiful little girl, but with an ex- 
pression of face that, perhaps, can be best 
described as " old-fashioned," sat on a has- 
sock watching the old man. He was the 
church organist, practising his next day's 
tunes, and she was his grand-daughter, at 
once his protegee and protectress. I got to 
know them afterwards (they lived in lodg- 
ings at Dalston, where the old man eked out 
the salary he had from the church with his 
earnings as a tuner of pianos), and at differ- 
ent times I learnt the old man's history. I 
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remember enough of his turns of speech to 
put it into his own mouth with tolerable 
fidelity : — . 

" I lost my sight when I was ten years 
old. It was one Fifth of November night, 
and I was letting off fireworks with other 
boys on Hackney Downs. A jack-in-the-box 
wouldn't light, and, like a foolish lad, I 
kneeled down to blow the spark on the blue 
paper. All of a sudden it went off bang in 
my face, almost stifling me with the smoke. 
I didn't wonder at first that I couldn't see ; 
but when two or three minutes had gone by, 
and still I couldn't see, and my eyes burned 
as if a red-hot poker was being bored into 
them, an awful fear came over me. I felt 
almost certain then that I should never see 
again. One of the boys led me home. It 
was so strange to have to be led — to go 
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groping about as if I was playing at blind- 
man's buff where I had been running along 
so full of fun just before. I heard the 
crackers going off, and the squibs banging, 
and the people rushing about and laughing 
and shouting ; and I felt angry. 

" My father and mother weren't rich folks 
by any means ; but still they weren't exactly 
poor folks. Father had regular work at 
some nursery gardens at Homerton, and 
mother used to send us to school and take 
us to church, and keep the house respectable. 
I was poor mother's pet, and father was very 
fond of me too. I was getting on at school, 
and he was fond of books, and so he was 
proud of me. When I went in, and mother 
heard what had happened, she gave a 
scream, and then she hugged me till I could 
hardly breathe, and then she fell a-sobbing 
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and saying, * How ever shall I tell father ? ' 
Father came in whilst she was saying it, 
and at first he was quite savage with mother. 
I never heard him speak to her in that way 
before. He said that she had no business 
to let me go out; but poor mother called 
out, 'Oh, don't, don't! I do wish I hadn't; 
but I thought it would pleasure the poor 
boy.' And then father said, kinder, * Well, 
mother, don't cry like that — that won't 
mend it,' and went out to fetch a doctor. 
A doctor's young man came and bathed my 
eyes, and told me to get to bed and go to 
sleep. Father and mother got me into bed 
as if I had been a baby ; but it wasn't so 
easy to go to sleep. My eyes burned as if I 
had two coals in my head, and I was think- 
ing whether I should be able to see the day- 
light when it came. 
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"Rext morning mother dressed me and 
fed me — it wasn't much breakfast I could 
eat — and pnt a shade over my eyes, and 
took me to a regular doctor in Mare Street. 
He said he wasn't mnch used to such cases, 
but would give mother a note to a clever 
eye-doctor iu Ensbury Square. We went 
to this gentleman's half-a-dozen times and 
more, and he told mother what she was to 
get made up at the chemist's, but at last he 
said it was no use our going any more — the 
nerve was quite destroyed. He was a kind 
Christian gentleman. He patted me on the 
head and said, 'You may be very happy, 
my poor little fellow, though you'll never 
see again till you open your eyes in heaven. 
Jesus will guide you there if you ask Him, 
though He doesn't go about now giving 
sight to the blind. Try to be good, and 
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make up your mind to be able to do some- 
thing well, though, you can't see.* 

" For a long time after that I did nothing 
but mope at home. I must have been a sad 
trial to poor mother, but she was always 
gentle with me, and wouldn't let the child- 
ren cross me in anything. They were very 
kind, too, but they couldn't be expected to 
put up with my peevishness as she did. 
Father always had me by him, and made 
much of me when he was at home, and tried 
to get me to take an interest in something, 
instead of sulking in a corner. I soon learnt 
to find my way about. Father saw I was 
afraid that my brother (a year younger than 
me) would get ahead of me in learning, now 
I didn't go to school ; so, when Tom learnt 
his lessons in the evening, father made him 
say them out loud, and I could soon learn 
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them quicker than Tom with the book before 
him. Father read books to me, too; and, 
after he had guided my hand a bit, I could 
write without feeling where the paper ended. 
Of course I don't know how my writing 
looks, but I can write as easily, I expect, as 
if I had my eyes, and people seem to be able 
to make it out. 

" I always had an ear for music. Before 
I had my accident, I used to pick up tunes 
and play them on a whistle and the Jew's* 
harp. The first birthday I was blind father 
gave me a little fiddle — at least he left it at 

* 

home for mother to give me, that it might 
seem to come from her too. He had picked 
it up secondhand at a pawnshop, and it 
really was a famous little fiddle. That little 
fiddle first made me feel as if I could be 
quite happy again. There was a man next 
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door who taught me which finger I ought to 
use, but I seemed to know by nature how 
high up the string I ought to go. He had 
played the fiddle all his life, but he couldn't 
bring out as true notes, or keep as good time, 
as I could when I had been at it six weeks. 
Of course it's nothing to boast of, but it's 
something to be thankful for. God is very 
good, even when we poor creatures presume 
to think Him unkind. I do know what I've 
lost in my eyes, but I've no wish now to 
have them back. I've got so used to being 
blind, that I should have to begin all over 
again if I could see. As the kind doctor 
said, I can wait for that till I open my eyes 
in heaven. 

" But I was talking about my little fiddle. 
I soon picked up all the tunes I heard in the 
street, and all I heard at church. Before I 
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got my fiddle, I used to like to listen to the 
organ at church. People who had got eyes, 
I thought, couldn't enjoy that more than I 
did. But after I had got my fiddle, I didn't 
feel so sore about other people being better 
off than I was. I can't help thinking that 
it was a God's messenger. God has put the 
music into things, and if He is good enough 
to give you the power to bring it out, you 
ought to be grateful instead of bragging. 
The miners don't make what they dig up. 

" I was ever so much better tempered 
after I had got my fiddle. I began to think 
whether I couldn't earn something to help, 
father and mother. I knew how to net 
cabbage-nets, and father was pleased when, 
he saw that I wanted to do something, and, 
got me some fruit-nets to do for his master. 
Sometimes I went out for a walk with Tonfc 

vol.- 11. 
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and Sissy over Hackney Common, or on to 
the Downs, or along Clapton, and down by 
the Lea Bridge Road. At first they used 
to tell me which way we were going, but I 
soon got to know almost as well as they did. 
How ? Why, the bricks at the corners have 
notches in them, and some posts have rings, 
and some have rails, and some have spikes, 
and some have chains, and some haven't; 
and you can smell lilacs, and herrings, and 
such-like ; and you get to understand voices, 
and how carts and 'buses rumble. I'm only 
timorous now when I cross the roads — though 
I needn't be, for my little Eosie would be 
run over twenty times herself before she'd 
let me be hurt. Besides, everybody is kind 
to blind people. 

u From the time I turned eleven till I was 
about thirteen, I got quite contented at 
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ho trie, though I couldn't help wondering 
sometimes what would happen to me if 
father and mother were to die. They did 
die when I was thirteen, and Tom and Sissy 
too. Scarlet fever was very bad in Hack- 
ney ; and they had it, and I had it. When 
I came to myself, they were all dead and 
buried, and I was in the workhouse. I knew 
I wasn't at home in a moment, because the 
room felt bigger. The man next door had 
saved my fiddle for me, and when I was safe 
to be spoke to he brought it to me, and when 
I'd given the bow one draw, I felt I wasn't 
quite alone in the world. But I broke down 
before I got through my first tune, it made 
me think so of poor father and mother, and 
Tom and little Sissy. When the workhouse 
master found I could play the fiddle, he told 
the parish gentlemen, and they thought I 
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might make a living that way. So they 
rigged me out in a fresh suit of clothes 
(they'd burnt the ones I went in), and told 
me to come back if I couldn't get on, and 
then sent me out with my fiddle. They'd 
told the master to find me a bed somewhere, 
and he had spoken to a woman who lived 
down by the Triangle, who knew mother. 
The first morning I went out, I got her to 
let her little boy go with me to the church- 
yard, to take me to where father and mother, 
and Tom and Sissy were buried. I felt all 
over them and the graves next about, that I 
might find my way back, and I stuck a bit 
of tile in father and mother's grave, and an 
oyster-shell in Tom and Sissy's, to make 
sure, and I've been back there many a time 
since then. 

" I got on very well in Hackney at first. 
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The people knew something about me, and 
always gave me pennies. But at last they 
got tired, and I had to work out to Kings- 
land and Stoke Newington, and up Stamford 
Hill, or else along Hackney Eoad into 
Shoreditch, because I knew those parts 
pretty well, and could get on if I asked 
once or twice where I was. But, after a 
bit, I had to go into parts where I'd never 
been when I could see, and that was puzzling 
at first, but I soon got used to it. I had to 
give up my bed in the Triangle, though, 
because it was so tiring to get back at night ; 
but I always tried to have some little place 
that I could call my own. I've slept in 
lodging-houses — no, I was never in the Mint, 
but I've been in Wentworth Street. Some- 
times I got a clean bed and heard clean talk, 
but mostly both were very bad. No, I was 
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never robbed — except once by a blind man. 
I had given him my money to count, and he 
walked off with it. But when the other 
lodgers found it out, though they laughed 
at first, they soon made him give it back 
again. 

" I always went to church or chapel three 
times a day on Sunday. I learnt ever so 
many tunes that way, but it wasn't that 
only that made me go, though from a boy 
I've always been fond of the organ. It 
takes you off your feet, and floats you along 
like a great sea. I never saw the sea, and 
never shall, but I always couple the sea and 
organ-playing together. Besides the music, 
I used to like to sit and rest in the churches ; 
there is so much that is comforting to blind 
people in the Bible. In the evenings some- 
times I used to give pennies to boys and 
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girls to get them to read to me, but they 
didn't read as the ministers do, of course ; 
and they used to weary of the Bible, and 
want to read me the police reports. I am 
well off now, for my little Kosie reads me 
the Bible by the hour together, besides the 
newspaper and all kinds of books; but I 
used to wish in old times that I had been 
taught to read for myself like the blind men 
on the bridges. I have sat down by them 
sometimes, and wondered tnat tiiey did not 
seem to enjoy it more. I could soon have 
picked it up, I think, but then I should 
have had to go into an institution, and 
I didn't like the thought of living on 
charity. I didn't reckon it charity getting 
money by playing the fiddle. If people 
gave me money, I gave them music; so 
it was a bargain. No, I never played in 
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public-houses. I had the offer more than 
once, but I should have had to play tunes I 
didn't like, and to hear all kinds of bad 
language ; and, besides, it seems a shame to 
play just to encourage people to get drunk. 

Music wasn't meant for that. 

■ 

" I lived by my fiddle till I was thirty, 
and about that time I fell in with my dear 
wife. How she came to marry a blind man 
I don't know (except that God sent her to 
bless me), for she was five years younger 
than me, and had a good place, and was a 
very beautiful woman. You seem to wonder 
how I know that, but I can tell what people 
look like by running my hand over their 
face. To touch hers was like playing. She 
Jiad seen me at church, and took pity on me, 
I suppose, because I had nobody else to care 
for me. Anyhow, we were married, but 
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she did not like me to go about fiddling, 
and so before we married I managed to 
learn basket-making at odd times. I could 
have made more by my fiddle sometimes, 
but she did clear-starching, and so we 
managed to get on. We lived at Totten- 
ham, and I never was so happy in my life. 
It would have been pleasant, after having 
been lonely so long, to have any one to care 
for me, but my poor dear Jane was as sweet- 
tempered as an angel. We had one boy, 
little Rosie's father, and both his mother 
and I doated on him. He was such a fine- 
spirited, handsome little fellow — I am afraid 
we spoiled him, poor lad. When he was 

six years old, his poor mother died. She 
had been sitting up with a sick neighbour of 
ours, and got her feet wet coming home. If 
it hadn't been for Jack, I am afraid that I 
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should have been wicked enough to kill 
myself. I felt over again just as I did 
when I was struck blind. But there was 
little Jack to look after, and I soon grew 
ashamed of those wicked feelings. I couldn't 
live in Tottenham any longer, though. Her 
grave in the churchyard was the only thing 
homelike, and I could go to that whenever I 
liked. I moved first to Highgate to be 
near, and little Jack and I used to walk 
over the meadows to Tottenham churchyard 
on Sunday afternoons. I had got work at 
Highgate, but after a bit I was obliged to 
give up basket-making. I had sent little 
Jack to a dame's school, and when I sat 
twisting the sticks in and out all by myself, 
without hearing Jane going about and stop- 
ping to talk to me as she used, I felt as if I 
should go mad. I hardly liked to take to 
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fiddling again, because she hadn't liked it, 

but it wouldn't harm her now, I thought, 

and there didn't seem anything else I could 

do. If I didn't keep on moving about and 
playing, I felt so lonely that I was afraid of 

myself. Jack and I lived in one place and 
another ; but, wherever we were, I tried to 
do the best I could for him ; and paid the 
people we lived with extra to look after him 
when I was away. But I oughtn't to have 
left him to himself so much. He got into 
scrapes, and when I came back, I hadn't the 
heart to punish him. At last, the bad com- 
panions he had got amongst led him astray, 
and he ran off. From the time he was 
twelve, I never heard anything of him till 
he was dying. That was a sore trial to me, 
for I was very fond of my poor Jack, for his 
own sake, as well as his dear mother's. 
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" I was lonelier than ever for many a year 
after that — lonelier, that is, in one way ; but 
I learned what was worth being lonely for, 
and that was to see that God was my friend, 
and that He'd taken my wife and child away 
to make me go to Him. Sometimes I went 
on basket-making, and I had picked up 
mat-making too, and now and then I 
did a bit of netting. But I went out play- 
ing at times. I learned the harp about five 
years after poor Jack went away, and a man 
that used to come to play the fiddle with me 
put me up to the way of tuning pianos, 
though it was no use to me then, because I 
hadn't any connection. I used to blow the 
bellows, too, for an organist on the other 
side of the water, and when he found that I 
had a taste for music, he taught me how to 
finger, and let me play a bit when he went 
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to practice. He was very kind, and it was 
through him I got my organ in the City. 

" But now I have to tell you how I got 
my little Eosie. I had been playing the 
harp every Monday night for four or five 
weeks in the Old Kent Eoad, when one 
night up came a woman and asked me 

whether my name was John 8 . i Yes,' 

I said. ' Well, then,' she said, ' you must 
come with me, for your son wants you, and 
he's a-dying.' She led me out of the road, 
and round a corner or two, and up some stairs, 
and into a little room, and told me to sit 
down on the bed. Presently I heard my 
* poor Jack say, i Oh, father, I've come to no 
good, and I'm dying, and there's, no one to 
look after my poor Eosie if you won't.' I 
didn't know who Eosie was till I felt a little 
curly head in my hands r and then a little 
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wet face against mine. She took to me 
from the first, dear heart. Poor little thing, 
she'd been lving crying with her arms round 
her father's neek. I kissed her, and I kissed 
him, and I promised to take care of Eosie. 
Oh, how glad I was to get her ! She 
seemed somehow to tie me on again to my 
poor boy and my dear wife. My Jack died 
about half an hour after I went in, and he 
hadn't strength to speak again. I buried 
him at Nunhead. All his money was gone, 
poor boy. The people of the house couldn't 
tell me anything about him, except that he'd 
been with them for a month and more, and 
had seen me in the road, but was ashamed 
to speak to me. But, when he felt he was 
dying, he'd told the woman that I was his 
father, and sent her out to see if she could 
find me. Eosie was too young to tell me 
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anything ; she didn't even know anything 
about her mother. I may have almost run 
against him many a time. It's easy for 
people who have got their eyes to lose each 
other like that in London. The first winter 
I had my little pet, we were hard pushed. 
I had the rheumatism, and could neither 
work nor play. We should both have been 
obliged to go into the workhouse, if it 
hadn't been for my good friend the organist. 
He found us out, after a bit, and took a 
great fancy to Eosie. Everybody does. 
There isn't a feature in her face like her 
grandmother's; and yet, when I run my 
hand over it, it plays just the same tune in 
another key. So my good friend helped us 
himself, and got others to help us; and, 
when I could go about again, he encouraged 
me to improve myself on the organ, and let 
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me play for him on week days — and Sun- 
days, too, sometimes — to give me nerve. 
And then, when there was a vacancy in the 
City, he spoke for me, and I was fortunate 
enough to please on my trial Sunday, and 
got the place. If God should spare me now 
to see my little Eosie settled well, I should 
be as happy as this earth can make me. He 
may be pleased to do it, for I am hale and 
hearty yet ; and then, perhaps, I shall be 
grumbling at having to give her up. She's 
all I've got, you know, to stand for wife and 
son, alive; and then she's such a darling 
herself. I've been able to put her to a very 
good school, and she is getting on nicely. 
She plays the piano very prettily already, 
and I play with her on the old fiddle ; and 
that goes on getting better every year it 
lives. It's a pity we don't copy after fiddles 
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as we get old. In the winter evenings Eosie 
and I sit by the fire when she's done her 
lessons, and she reads so prettily, and talks 
so prettily, and plays so prettily, and is so 
fond of me, that it is like a little heaven below 
to a lonely old man; and, in the summer 
evenings, we walk about those parts where 
I used to go about fiddling when I was a 
boy. She says that she should have liked 
to go about with me then, as she does now. 
Sometimes we've a service in the middle of 
the week, and then we go into the City 
together ; but, mostly, Saturday is the only 
week-day we go in. Eosie likes having the 
church all to ourselves and the organ. On 
Sundays we start directly after breakfast. 
We take dinner and tea at the pew-opener's. 
She is a very decent woman, and has got a 
neat little room looking into the churchyard. 

VOL. II. P 
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It's quieter on a Sunday even than we are 
here. And then we walk home in the even- 
ing, and have supper and a tune and prayers, 
and go to bed aa happy as if she was Princess 
Eoyal and I was her father. When I'm 
playing out the congregation after evening 
service, I often think that, through God's 
goodness, my life is getting played out 
somehow the same way. I'm going home 
to rest, with music to soothe me before I fall 
asleep." 



XV. 

« < HE COMETH NOT,' SHE SAID." 

TT was Isabella Bradley who said so — 
-*~ not with her lips, but in her heart; 
and though she strove to keep her heart's 
talk to herself, thinking it poor-spirited and 
unmaidenly to make an ad misericordiam 
parade of her sorrow, though she went 
through her round of duties with quiet 
cheerfulness, and would laugh and chat as 
if she had no trouble, it was impossible for 
her to hide her grief as completely as she, 
perhaps, thought she did — to put her dying 
hope away in a corner in which no one 
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could see her nursing it with fond, sad, 
secret tears. When she supposed that no- 
body was looking at her, her young face 
grew rigid with a prematurely "set" ex- 
pression, and there was a wearily-waiting 
longing in her clouded eyes. 

Isabella Bradley, when I first knew her, 
was governess to the children of her uncle, 
a dumpling-like, red-faced, commonplace, 
good-natured little friend of mine, a whole- 
sale provision-dealer, who had married the 
sister of Isabella's mother. Her mother 
had long been dead; Dr. Bradley, her 
father, a physician in Cheltenham, had 
looked down on his London "brother-in- 
law," Mr. Phipps, because Mr. Phipps was 
a man of no " culture," and yet he had 
angrily half envied him, whilst he despised 
him, because the provision-dealer got more 
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money out of the sale of such vulgar com- 
modities as cheese and bacon, sent out in 
waggons, with " Phipps & Co. 5 ' in staring 
white letters on their tarpaulins, from a 
dim grimy cavern in that intensely vulgar 
locality, Whitechapel, than the doctor got 
from his invalid dowagers and retired In- 
dians. Dr. Bradley would never have had 
any intercourse with Mr. Phipps, had not 
the doctor often been inclined to borrow 
money, and his brother in-law at first dis- 
posed to lend it to him. The best-natured 
man, however, is likely to tire of lending 
when he never gets paid, and the doctor's 
pay-day being invariably the Greek Calends, 
he, after a time, found himself unable to 
extract another loan from Mr. Phipps. He 
then broke off all connection with him, and 
all that his daughter had heard of her uncle 
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from her father was, that he was a " mean- 
spirited, miserly, grasping, purse-proud 
little snob." 

The doctor died, and although he had had 
a considerable practice, and Isabella was 
his only child, she found that she had been 
left almost literally without a penny. Her 
father had been a very extravagant man, 
and had died deep in debt. She felt very 
desolate. She had no intimate friends, and 
the only connections who could do anything 
for her were just the ones who would not, 
as she had been taught to believe — the 
vulgar, stingy Uncle and Aunt Phipps who 
had not seen her since she was a baby. 
She was therefore greatly surprised when 
a note came from her aunt, offering her 
a home at her uncle's. Still there was 
something in this note that jarred upon 
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her. Her aunt by blood was not really 
as well-disposed towards her as her uncle 
by marriage. For one thing, her aunt was 
not as good-natured as her uncle, and, then, 
the aunt had felt a good deal more keenly 
than the uncle had the de haut en has tone 
which Isabella's father, and mother also, 
had adopted towards them. Mrs. Phipps 
had no loving memory of her dead sister. 
Though Mrs. Phipps was the elder sister, 
she had made what was socially considered 
the "lower" match. Honest little red, 
round Phipps was worth a dozen of the tall, 
handsome doctor in a moral point of view, 
and though he did not " cut a dash," he 
had given his wife and her children a very v 
comfortable home, and had made a comfort- 
able provision for them after his death ; but 
Mrs. Phipps knew that in the queerly arbi- 
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trary judgment of " society " her husband 
would rank below Dr. Bradley, and conse- 
quently she would be considered inferior 
to her younger sister. Perhaps poor Mrs. 
Bradley had been rather too fond of remind- 
ing her sister, directly and indirectly, of 
this fact, and of prattling familiarly about 
her husband's titled patients. At any rate, 
Mrs. Phipps had never quite forgiven her 
younger sister — though she had been dead 
a dozen years at the time of which I am 
writing — for marrying long before she did, 
and marrying, besides, a handsome, mode- 
rately fashionable physician, whilst only a 
worthy, well-to-do little wholesale cheese- 
and-bacon factor had been her draw in the 
matrimonial lottery. She did not think, 
by any means, that she had drawn a blank. 
She had a certain amount of sincere, though 
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tepid, affection for little Phipps, and she 
had a thorough appreciation of the material 
advantages she had derived from her mar- 
riage. Still, she could not look upon honest 
little Phipps exactly in the light of a matri- 
monial prize, and she sourly remembered 
that her younger sister had laughed at him, 
and contrasted him, in every respect to his 
disadvantage, with her husband, and that 
Dr. Bradley had been very rude to both 
herself and Phipps. 

When, therefore, Phipps, reading his 
Times one morning at his snug breakfast- 
table, in his pretty, cosy Highgate home, 
suddenly dropped the paper, and exclaimed, 
"Look here, Jane, poor Bradley's gone — 
like a snuffed candle. Fell down dead 
getting out of his carriage, on his own 
door-step " — Jane did not display nearly so 
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much emotion as Sam did. " It's a bit out 
of the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette" he 
added; "and it says, 'We regret to hear 
that the deceased's circumstances were terri- 
bly involved.' Poor chap, that's no news 
to me. l We only allude to this painful fact 
to obtain an opportunity of contradicting, 
most emphatically, a heartless and ridi- 
culously baseless rumour that has been 
founded on it, that the unfortunate gentle- 
man's death was his own deed.' " 

"It's likely enough, though," was Mrs. 
Phipps's charitable remark. (I had had a 
bed at Broadoaks the night before, and was 
present at the breakfast-table). " Don't you 
think so, Mr. ? He was a vain, con- 
ceited man, and people had made a great 
deal of him. Anyhow, poor Bella used to 
make out they did. For my part, I could 
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never see anything in him. My belief is 
that he did poison himself. It doesn't need 
much cleverness for a doctor to be able 
to do that without other people knowing — 
though you see some people have got a 
guess of how it really was, so he must have 
been a very poor hand at his trade, after all, 
though he did hold his head so high. His 
patients were falling off, and he couldn't 

» 

live as he had been living, and was afraid 
of being pressed for bills, and so he killed 
himself like a coward — that's my impression. 
I'm thankful poor Bella isn't alive to see what 
her fine husband has brought himself to." 

I hope I was not uncharitable, but I could 
not help thinking that Mrs. Phipps's profes- 
sion of gratitude Bounded more like an ex- 
pression of regret that her sister was not 
alive to share the doctor's fall. 
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"Nonsense, Jane, nonsense," answered 
Mr. Phipps. "I can't make out you 
women. You'll do things for them you 
don't like a man wouldn't do, but you're 
ten times as fond as we are of thinking 
evil and speaking evil of 'em. — The poor 
girl — her name was Isabella, too, wasn't it ? 
— You must write to her at once, Jane, and 
tell her to come to us as soon as she can get 
away. I'd go down to the funeral, and 
bring her back with me, if I was quite sure 
that she wouldn't prefer my room to my 
company." 

" You needn't put yourself out of the way 
to get insulted," his wife retorted. " Fow'll 
not be wanted at the funeral. There'll be 
plenty of fine folks at that, just to save 
appearances. Anyways, they'll send their 
empty carriages. Of course, when it's all 
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over, we shall have to do something for 
the girl— none of her fine friends will, you 
may be sure." 

" I'm not sure that she has got so many 
fine friends as you fancy, Jane," said honest 
little Phipps, " and if she had, I shouldn't 
like strangers to do everything for your 
own sister's child, Jane. There's none 
nearer to her, none half so nigh, as we 
are, so far as I can make out," 

" Oh, of course, I will do what I can for 
the poor girl, but I don't see why she 
should come here. We can get her a 
governess's place somewhere, and ask her 
home for the holidays — that is, if she will 
condescend to come. You may depend 
upon it that she has been brought up in 
her father's ridiculous notions — and poor 
Bella was just as silly. Though she was 
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my sister, I had no patience with her for 
giving in to her husband as she did. It 
is downright absurd for a woman to worship 
her husband, and echo all his nonsense." 

" I don't want you to worship me," 
laughed jolly little Phipps, "or to echo 
my nonsense, because, you know, I never 
talks none. Just write a line to the poor 
girl, and tell her this is her home until 
she wants to find a better, and can find 
it." 

My presence at the breakfast-table re- 
strained Mrs. Phipps more than her child- 
dren's. Before both, however, she said — 

" You'll find you have made a mistake, if 
you have the girl to live here. She'll make 
your own children look down on you. She'll 
tell them that you ain't a gentleman." 

"I didn't ever profess to be," laughed 
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jolly little Phipps again. "For my part, 
I can't make out what a gentleman is — 
there's so many sorts. Is it your blood, 
or your money, or your trade, or your 
education, or your manners, or just fancy- 
ing you're one, that makes a gentleman of 
you? Different people, different opinions; 
some gentlemen may be like apples, but 
a good many are uncommonly like inions. 
I've got my notion of what a real gentleman 
ought to be, but I never saw him in the 
looking-glass, and precious few I've ever 
come across anywhere, and three parts of 
them, I suppose, the swells would call 
snobs. Now, children, say your grace, 
and give me a kiss, and be off into the 

garden. You and me, , must be 

starting." 

When the children were gone, Phipps 
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said more seriously, "Now, mind, Jane, 
you write a kind letter to the poor girl. 
Tell her that it's my wish, as well as 
yours, that she should come and live with 
us, like one of our own, just as long as 
she likes, and that I'm ready to run down 
to-morrow, if I can be any use or comfort to 
her." 

His wife, who had to stoop to do it, gave 
Phipps a very sulky good-bye kiss, and me, 
because I had not taken her part, and had 
hard work to keep from looking, as well 
as feeling, entirely on Phipps's side, a very 
frozen hand-shake, or rather finger-touch; 
and then Phipps and I hurried out to the 
yellow omnibus that had stopped, according 
to custom, for him, and the conductor of 
which, although Phipps was a regular pas- 
senger, was pantomimically manifesting as 
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much impatience as lie could venture on 
under the circumstances. 

Phipps's messages were sent to his niece, 
but in Mrs. Phipps's words, and with Mrs. 
Phipps's glosses. Isabella could read be- 
tween the lines, and wrote back to say 
that she had made up her mind to earn 
her living as a governess, but that she 
should be very grateful if her kind uncle 
could spare time to be present at the 
funeral, and afterwards settle her little 
affairs, before she left her home. 

"I suppose you must go, Sam," said 
Mrs. Phipps, as she gave her husband 
the letter. "The girl has got more sense 
than I thought — / never said a word to her 
about going out as a governess. Perhaps, 
though, it's only stuck-up pride. She 
won't be beholden to us — and yet she 
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wants you to go down. She's her father's 
own child. When she's pushed, she isn't 
above making use of them she looks down 
on. Don't you involve yourself, Sam. 
You're weak with women, when it isn't 
your own wife that asks you for things. 
It was Bradley, and not you, that married 
poor Bella, and you've your own children 
to look after, if you don't care for me." 

I would not have heard all that if I could 
have helped it, but Mrs. Phipps prevented 
me from helping it. The moment she heard 
Phipps's latch-key fumbling in the keyhole, 
on our arrival together from the City a day 
or two after the date of the last previously 
reported conversation, she rushed into the 
hall, and delivered her concio ad maritum on 
the door-mat. Phipps, as well as his niece, 
could read between lines. The next d&y he 
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went down to Cheltenham, staying there 
until the funeral was over, and he had 
settled his niece's "little affairs" in the 
best way he could. This settlement con- 
sisted chiefly in saving for her a few little 
articles of personal property which she 
would have allowed to be swept away in 
the irate rush that was made upon her 
insolvent father's "effects." There was 
only one mourning coach that followed 
his hearse, and in that Phipps rode with 
his niece. As Mrs. Phipps had predicted, 
there were sundry private carriages in the 
funeral-train, and, Phipps told me, " their 
jarvies looked as if they'd strike, when 
they saw they'd only got our coach to 
follow; but I didn't see the sense, nor 
Bella neither, of asking a lot of folks that 
didn't care a fig about him, to follow the 
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poor chap. Poor fellow, he used to look 
down on me, and so far as looks, and 
manners, and his sort of cleverness went, 
he'd reason to; but, between ourselves, 
he was next door to a swindler, and he 
made a rare mess of his swindling too. 
I'm not sure now that he didnH kill himself, 
poor fellow. Everything was in such a 
muddle. He'd got no method in his tricks. 
The people seem to have trusted him just 
because he talked fine, and looked a tip-top 
swell, and when there came an end to that, 
it was all up with him. I'm afraid he was 
a scamp. I'm prejudiced, perhaps, because 
him and his wife made so little of Jane and 
me, and he let me in, too, for more than I'd 
like to own to. But whatever he was, his 
daughter's i raal grit,' as those Yankee fel- 
lows say. She could see through her father, 
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and yet she loved him. He was kind in his 
way to her, I suppose. It seems a fanny 
way to me — leaving a nice girl like her 

to get on as she can, when he might have 

« 

left her comfortable. But Bella, mind, 
won't hear a word said against her father." 
The night before I had heard a good 
many words said against both fatter and 
daughter. I had called at Broadoaks, and 
found Mrs. Phipps full of indignant com- 
plaint. Without consulting her, Phipps 
had engaged that girl to be governess to 
their children, because she would not come 
to them on any other terms; and a good 
thing it would have been if she had stayed 
away. What confidence could Mrs. Phipps 
feel that her niece was competent, in any 
way, to take charge of her darling children ? 
What did Phipps know about such things ? 
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And then, forsooth, the brougham must be 
sent to Paddington to meet her. If Phipps 
had been by himself, he would have taken a 
cab at the terminus, and why wasn't a cab 
good enough for Isabella? It would be 
putting absurd ideas into the girl's head. 
Who was she, after all ? Only a beggar's 
daughter they were going to pretend to 
employ out of charity. 

These remarks Mrs. Phipps made in her 
children's hearing. It may be supposed, 
therefore, that Isabella did not find very 
docile pupils. Before the servants also 
Mrs. Phipps took a delight in humiliating 
her. The only friend she had in the house 
at first was her uncle, and his favour only 
increased her petty persecution during his 
absence, and moreover honest little Phipps 
was more hearty than delicate in his kind- 
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ness. After a time her little* cousins and 
the servants were compelled by her quiet 
force of character and gentle dignity to 
respect her, but that change made her aunt 
more anxious than ever to annoy her. 
Isabella's views on church matters were 
what is called "rather high." She did 
not think at any rate that going to church 
once on Sunday comprised almost the whole 
duty of an English Christian. Now that 
was Mrs. Phipps's view, and, therefore, she 
sneered and scolded at Isabella's "pharisaic 
fuss." "Getting up to take the Lord's 
Supper before breakfast — such popish non- 
sense ! — and going about visiting all kinds 
of low people, just to get a chance of 
meeting the curate — and stitching away 
at coarse stuff that I'm ashamed to see 
in the house — I've no patience with such 
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ways — it's disgraceful. We pay her a good 
salary — far more than she's worth — and she 
ought to give up all her time to the child- 
ren." With her usual good taste Mrs. 
Fhipps made these remarks to her husband 
before me. 

Little Phipps was a very easy-going 
churchman. He had no sympathy with 
his niece's ecclesiastical proclivities, won- 
dering why the poor girl could not sit 
down and enjoy herself when she had 
got a bit of time to herself, instead of 
"rushing about," as he phrased it, "to 
worship saints and coddle sinners;" but 
though his own theological notions were 
somewhat epicurean, he was fully tolerant 
to those who held a more duty-exacting 
creed. He and his niece had not become 
as intimate as he thought they would be 
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when he rode in the mourning coach with 
her, . but his respect for her had gone on 
increasing. 

" My dear," he said to his wife, " does 
Bella neglect the children ? I don't profess 
to understand such things, but Mrs. Fisk 
told me that Jenny had got on wonder- 
fully since Miss Bush left. And if she 
does her duty to the children, Bella has a 
right to spend her spare time as she likes. 
I wish, for my own sake, that she was a bit 
more sociable, for she's a nice girl to talk to, 
and it's pleasant to be played off to sleep by 
a girl like her ; but I won't have her inter- 
fered with. As to salary, Mrs. Fisk was 
fishing to find out what we gave her, so I 
told Mrs. Fisk to guess. Her lowest guess 
was just twice what we do give— so don't 
talk about good salary, Jane. It's a shame 
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that she should go for so little, but she's so 
mighty independent she wouldn't take a 
penny more. I wanted to give her what 
Mrs. Fisk said, but she wouldn't have it. 
She made out that it was only kindness, and 
that she wanted to earn her bread, and was 
very grateful to have a kind of home to earn 
it in. Poor girl, I'm afraid it ain't much of 
a home to her. But as long as she'll stay 
in it, I shall be very glad. She's done the 
children's manners good already — I can see 
that, though I ain't a swell, and though they 
are mine. I won't have Bella interfered 
with — you understand, Jane." 

I am inclined to suspect that little Phipps 
did not speak quite so imperatively to his 
wife in private — but every one has his 
weakness. I am afraid, too, that his mode 
of taking Bella's part was not the one best 
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calculated to influence his wife in the lonely 
girl's favour. It is scarcely fair, I think 
(unless you are a detective policeman), to 
scan the face of any one who imagines him 
or herself to be unseen by any fellow-crea- 
ture : to do so seems to me almost as mean 
as to read an open letter that does not belong 
to you. Nathless, I must confess that one 
spring afternoon, when I was making my 
way towards the Broadoaks front-door, I 
was guilty of such meanness- It was a 
lovely afternoon ; the air was soft ; the sun 
shone brightly; there were only a few fleecy 
clouds to fleck the pure blue sky; the High- 
gate Eoad was so quiet that distant wheels 
could be heard almost as distinctly as in the 
country ; the grass in the front-gardens on 
both sides of the road, and in the white- 
railed roadside plats was freshly green; 
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both inside and outside the garden-fences 
horse-chestnut trees, lilacs, laburnums, and 
hawthorns, white and red, were in the 
glory of their blossom; the old-fashioned 
houses on the other side of the way looked 
out through their fresh creepers like cheer- 
ful old maids smiling at the youthfulness of 
their gay holiday ribbons. Everything I 
saw looked happy and hopeful except the 
face I spied as I drew near the window of 
the side-room in which Isabella taught her 
pupils. She was alone in it, standing with 
her hand on a chair, looking out into, but 
not ow, the sunny verdure. The wearily- 
waiting expression of her eyes, the pinched 
look of her face — as if she had some chronic 
pain which it was very, very hard to bear in 
silence — I had ever and anon noticed be- 
fore; but on that bright afternoon, when 
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she thought there was no one to see how 
sad she looked, she looked so sad, so prema- 
turely old, that the green glory of the grass 
and leaves, the golden glory of the sunlight, 
the splendour of the blossoms, were as sud- 
denly dimmed for me as if a black cloud had 
suddenly covered the blue sky. It was 
natural enough that the orphan girl, who 
earned her bread in the service of relatives 
— perhaps, however we may talk about 
" family affection," one of the most bitterly 
distasteful modes of earning bread — rela- 
tives of whom the only really kind one 
often, without meaning it, said and did 
things that wounded her— it was natural 
enough that Isabella, under such circum- 
stances, should not have what is called " a 
flow of spirits ;" but there was a far-off gaze 
in her sad eyes as she looked out on the 
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green Highgate Eoad that sunny afternoon, 
which told me the sadness did not spring 
mainly from that place or time. 

I learnt her secret afterwards, when it 
had ceased to be a secret. 

About two years before her father's death 
Isabella and a fine young fellow who was 
staying at Cheltenham had become ac- 
quainted and mutually attached. He was 
no frivolous fop, but a Christian young 
man, in the best, the manliest sense of those 
often-sneeringly-used words. (A good many 
young men, though, I have noticed, who 
profess to consider Christianity equivalent 
to milksoppishness in a contemporary, are 
inferior, even according to their own stan- 
dard of manliness, to the young men on 
whom they would fain be supposed to look 
down.) This young fellow — Ernest Wray, 
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let us call him — was a Haileybury man, 
spending a few good-bye weeks with friends 
who were then living at Cheltenham, before 
he sailed for India. It was understood when 
they parted that Isabella was to go out to 
be married a year or two after his settle- 
ment there. The vessel in which Wray had 
taken his passage by the round-the-Cape 
route sailed; the arrival of the Hooghly in 
the Hooghly was duly reported in England; 
but Isabella heard nothing from, or of, her 
lover. She did not distrust him, but her 
father did. He made inquiries of the owners 
and agents of the ship in which Wray was 
supposed to have sailed, and found that he 
had sailed in her. When the Hooghly got 
back into the Thames, the father made 
inquiries of the captain, and found that 
Wray had mysteriously disappeared at Cape 
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Town. He had gone ashore there, for the 
last time, the day before the Hooghly 
weighed anchor, saying that he meant to 
hire a horse and ride over to the Constantia 
vineyards ; and, after that, the skipper had 
never seen him again. " I couldn't wait 
for one passenger," the mahogany-faced old 
tar added ; " but I was uncommon sorry to 
sail without him. He was a real good 
fellow, and as game as he was good. We 
pretty nigh ran ashore on Dassen Island, 
and he kept the women-folk, and the men- 
folk too for that matter, quiet just by keeping 
quiet, and looking cheery. It was a near 
squeak. When we got her head round, you 
could almost have flipped a biscuit into the 
breakers. He was game and he was good, 
and no mistake, was Mr. Wray. We'd 
nasty weather off the Medeiries, and a man 
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went overboard, off the main to'sail yard, 
Wray saw him, and offed with his jacket, 
and overboard he went after him ; and he 
grabbed him, too, and held him up till we 
got a boat out and saved the both of 'em. 
Everybody liked Mr. Wray. I'd some 0' 
them cheeky young Addiscombe cadets 
aboard, and at first they used to turn up 
their noses, and pull comical long faces—* 
behind his back, though — at Mr. Wray, 
because he was religious. But before we 
got to the Cape, the Addiscombe chaps liked 
him pretty nigh as well as anybody. He 
didn't mind what he did for anybody, and 
you could see that there was no humbug 
in him — what he meant he said — he wasn't 
half-ashamed of his religion, like some of 
the pious folks I've taken out — and his reli- 
gion hadn't any reason to be ashamed of 
VOL. 11. b 
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him ; and that's more than some religious 
folks I've taken out could say — fussing and 
snarling, and scared as if there was no God 
and no Christ. I was uncommon sorry to 
have to sail without Mr. Wray, but there 
was no help for it." 

That was the story Dr. Bradley brought 
home to his daughter, and she had most 
literally learnt it by heart. When months 
went by and still neither they, nor the few 
relatives — distant relatives — whom Wray 
had in England (his near connections were 
•all dead) had been able to get tidings, from 
any quarter, of the young man, the Doctor 
made up his mind that Wray was dead. It 
was certain that he had not entered on his 
duties in India, and, the Doctor reasoned, it 
was not likely that a man would throw lip a 
career just to free himself from an engage- 
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ment of which he had repented, when there 
were so many less costly modes of extricating 
himself. Isabella had never doubted her 
lover's honour, and she strove hard to 
continue firm also to her belief in his being 
still alive ; but as months of utterly silent 
absence lengthened into years, the task of 
keeping up both her faith and her spirits 
grew very hard indeed. 

She had been at her uncle's three or four 
years, when Phipps meeting me in the City, 
exclaimed very merrily (I was then un- 
married) — 

" It's all up with you, old fellow ; you've 
lost your chance." 

" What d' you mean ? Lost my chance ? 
How, when, and where?" 

" Why, at Broadoaks, with Bella. It's 
no use denyin' you were sweet upon her. 
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But if you ever had a chance, you've lost it 
now. Only think — the sly puss has had a 
young man all the time, had him this I don't 
know how long, and we to know nothing 
about it ! Her aunt ain't best pleased, but 
I'm jolly glad for my part to see poor Bella 
looking happy at last. He seems a real fine 
young fellow, though he's a fierce un to 
look at — any rate, he was. When the first 
of the crying and kissing was over, Bella 
had to send him out to get his hair cut. 
The children looked at him as if they were 
afraid he'd bite. It's a queer story theirs." 
Phipps then told me as much of the story 
as I have already related, and the sequel 
which I am about to relate. Perhaps it may 
seem rather " romantic," but I cannot help 
that. Tant mieux, rather than tant pis pour 
Us f aits. Writers of fiction have to guard 
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against anything at all out of the common 
way for fear the critics should denounce it 
as " a glaring improbability," or " flat im- 
possibility ; " but when one is recording 
facts, all that one has to do is to write them 
down as they occurred. 

When the Hooghly sailed between Eobben 
Island and the lion-like hill that couches 
sentry over Table Bay, Wray was lying in- 
sensible at Wynberg. He had been thrown 
from his horse on his ride back from Con- 
stantia, been picked up and carried into their 
master's house by the kerchief- turbaned 
black women who had been lounging, laugh- 
ing, against the white gabled walls, and in 
the old Dutch farmhouse the Dutch farmer's 
wife nursed him conscientiously, but some- 
what grudgingly, until he was able to move 
on to Cape Town. The Hooghly had been 
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gone a fortnight and more, taking with her 
almost the whole of his cash and all his creden- 
tials. How was he to get any one, in a place 
in which he did not know a soul, to lend him 
money to carry him on to India? There 
was an Indiaman, however, bound for Cal- 
cutta lying in the bay, and he applied to 
the captain for a passage. Without the 
corroborative evidence of his familiarity 
with Indian matters, the captain would have 
believed his story. Again "Wray started for 
the field in which he was looking forward to 
honest work, which might bring him fame 
and fortune, that would be all the sweeter 
because shared by a loving wife, who was 
expected, however, to arrive long before the 
fame and fortune. But Wray's second ship 
was lost on the Madagascar coast, and he, a 
cuddy servant, the boatswain's mate, and 
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three foremast-men, were the only ones of 
the ship's company who got to shore alive. 
Wray brought one of his fellow-passengers 
ashore with him — a young girl, who was 
going out to be married ; but the wind and 
the sea and the rocks had beaten and ground 
the life out of her when he dragged her up 
upon the beach — himself scarcely more than 
a drenched bundle of rags, and bruised, 
bleeding, broken flesh and bones. Even of 
this scanty remnant of a ship's company, the 
waiting natives, who were of a very savage 
tribe that had no intercourse with Euro- 
peans, killed all except Wray, the cuddy- 
servant, and one of the sailors, as soon as 
they got ashore. These three, for some in- 
scrutable reason, were reserved as slaves. 
The cuddy-servant soon died, but Wray and 
the sailor, for months, for years, had been 
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the blacks' sometimes petted, but most fre- 
quently brutally treated, drudges. At last, 
however, they had managed to make their 
escape, and after hungry and weary wander- 
ings through broad belts of wood, and 
perilous crossings of wide streams, they had 
struck the coast again a good many miles 
farther south, at a bay in which a trading- 
brig was lying. In this they had got 
shelter, succour, and a passage to Cape 
Town. There the sailor had shipped in a 
New York vessel, and Wray had got a pas- 
sage to London. At his London agent's he 
had learnt where Bella was living, and that 
she still wrote ever and anon a sad little 
note to inquire whether anything had been 
heard of him. He had instantly rushed off 
to Broadoaks, and what happened when he 
arrived there it is unnecessary to detail. 
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" Jane says," added Phipps in conclusion, 
" that he ought to have gone to the barber's, 
and the tailor's, and the bootmaker's, and I 
don't know where all first — that it was a shame 
to come to a house like ours looking such a 
brown, hairy ruffian; but I don't think that 
was Bella's opinion. It won't be long be- 
fore those two are one. Wray says they've 
been engaged quite long enough, and I 
should be of the same mind if I was in his 
place. Of course, they'll be married from 
ours. I'm to give her away. You may 
come, if you'll promise to be good. Mind 
you dorCt come, though, if you ain't quite 
sure that your spirits will be equal to the 
occasion. I shouldn't like to have Bella 
annoyed by your giving way to your feel- 
ing, and breaking down, and blubberin' ! I 
hate wet weddings. You'll see that Bella 
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won't cry. "Why should she? If a girl 
wants to have a fellow, why on earth does 
she begin to blubber the very minute she's 
got him for certain? That's what I can't 
make out. But there, I mustn't talk about 
Bella not crying to you, or you'll begin to 
cry now. To ease your mind, though, I can 
tell you that you wouldn't have had a 
shadow of a chance if this young fellow 
hadn't turned up." 

Bachelors, of course, are fair game for 
Benedicks ; and honest little Phipps's 
banter, as will have been seen, was not 
of a caustically sarcastic character. I cer- 
tainly had a great liking for Isabella, but, 
aa she and Phipps were well aware, it was 
a fatherly kind of liking. 

I went to the wedding, and when I saw 
Bella's happy face as she went out of the 
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church, leaning on the arm of the " brown, 
hairy ruffian," with the merry bells pealing 
overhead, when I saw her as she drove off 
with him from Broadoaks along the green 
Highgate Eoad, I thought that I would 
gladly have travelled five hundred miles 
instead of five to witness the joy and peace 
that had smoothed out the premature lines 
of that again young-looking face. 

They left us on a spring afternoon which, 
except that both the hour and the season 
were rather earlier, was very much such 
another as that on which I had seen her 
looking out of the side window. 

Just before she went I had been con- 
gratulating her on her happiness, and 
wondering how, on the whole, she had 
kept up her heart so bravely for so long. 
"I am happy — so happy!" she answered 
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with simple earnestness ; and then she 
added — superstitiously or religiously, ac- 
cording to my readers' pleasure — " and I 
kept up my heart, because God never let 
me quite lose my hope, up to the last. 
When I said my prayers about it, I never 
felt as if it was no use saying them, and 
so — though it was hard sometimes — I kept 
on believing that the good, true God -would 
let us see one another sometime, soon or 
late." 

That was Isabella's paraphrase of the 
epigrammatic dogma, " Our prayers are 
prophets." 
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A HOKNSEY HISTOKY. 

TN the days when cheap builders and land 
*- societies had not invaded Hornsey— 
when there was not a raw-looking new 
brick to be seen in the place, and the walls 

« 

and palings of the grounds around its ripe, \ 

i 
drowsy old houses, that somehow made one 

think of " sleepy pears," bore mosses and 

lichens, instead of long rows of vertical 

white-paint lines, with " Lot 1," — " Lot 

Every-so-many " in white-paint characters 

between — in those days, not so far off, after 

all, Hornsey was as pretty, and almost as 
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quietly rural a village as could be found 
anywhere, even in England — and that is 
saying a good deaL When I wanted to 
got a little country peace I used to take 
lodgings for a week at Hornsey, and felt 
as far off from London there as if I had 
gone to some Thorpe or Stoke a hundred 
miles away— except that I enjoyed postal 
and other conveniences that I certainly 
should not have had at the Thorpe or 
Stoke. 

It was whilst I was thus rusticating 
within sight of St Paul's (literally within 
sight of it, whenever I chose to take a few 
minutes' walk up a country lane, with 
hedges and elms and meadows on both 
sides, and an old-fashioned little white 
farm-house, with cows and broadbacked 
cart-horses, and sliced haystacks and a 
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duck-pond, on one side) that I fell in with 
little Frank Phillips. 

I had walked through the meadow lying 
between the bow-windowed " Compasses " 
and the church, whose old tower is almost 
hidden from top to bottom in ivy, and was 
le anin g on the white gate that gives on 
the churchyard, watching a little cluster of 
children weaving daisy chains as they sat 
upon the churchyard grass, leaning back 
against the sunny graves as if they were 
lolling on sofas. Now they laughed mer- 
rily, and anon they were laying down the 
law of daisy-making with more than judicial 
gravity. This little group was watched 
very curiously by a chubby, blue-eyed, 
four-year-old boy with a shock of curly, 
golden-brown hair, standing beside a kind- 
faced young lady, who was seated on the 
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cracked, broad, sloping grey-and-black top 
of an old tomb, that looked as if it 
were being quietly drawn into the ground 
by the ivy that had grown round its 
sides. Presently the little fellow left 
his companion, and ran up to the chil- 
dren, but he did not say a word to them, 
und they did not say a word to him. 
He stared at them, and they stared at 
him, in the sympathetic shyness, the 
sociable unsociability, which is common 
with little children, at first, when they are 
thrown into contact with strangers of their 
own age. The curly-headed little fellow 
got tired of the mutually-silent staring 
first, and trotted up to inspect me. Hav- 
ing taken a preliminary view from a dis- 
tance, he came nearer, and again scanned 
me, with his head on one side like a bird's, 
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and without saying a word. His tongue, 
however, like a ghost's, was loosened as 
soon as I spoke to him. We were soon 
deep in conversation, in the course of which 
he informed me that his name was Franky — 
Franky Phillips — papa's name was Phillips 
— and papa's name was Franky too — papa 
didn't live anywhere now — papa had gone 
to heaven — poor papa was dead — papa used 
to write books — no, he wouldn't like to write 
books — he should like to run about till he 
was big enough to be a soldier — it wasn't 
fun to sit on a chair all day, writing — yes, 
papa played with him sometimes, but papa 
got tired so soon — dear mamma was the one 
to play with — he hadn't any brothers and 
sisters now-he'd had some-, mamma said, 
before he was born — they were gone to heaven 
too — no, he wouldn't like to go to heaven, for 
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a long time yet, lie wanted to run about — 
only old people that couldn't see to thread 
their needles ought to go to heaven — Nurse 
Watson had gone to heaven, and she couldn't 
thread her needle — dear mamma was at 
home in Park Eoad — dear mamma couldn't 
run about with him now, because dear 
mamma was very ill — Miss Saville took him 
out now — that was Miss Saville, sitting over 
there — Miss Saville often came to see dear 
mamma — Miss Saville was very kind to dear 
mamma, and so she ought to be — it was 
Miss Saville who said so, because dear 
mamma was very kind to her when they 
went to school together — yes, he was very 
fond of Miss Saville — , and meant to have 
her for his wife as soon as ever he was 
big enough to be a soldier. 

Just then Miss Saville came up to claim 
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her little charge, and Master Franky in- 
troduced me to her, and through her I 
afterwards became acquainted with Mrs. 
Phillips. 

The invalid had humble but clean and 
quiet lodgings in one of the little houses 
in the Park Eoad. The bedroom, in which 
she was almost bed-ridden, was very small, 
but its latticed window had an outside cur- 
tain of canary-plant, and looked out, first, 
on a tiny front-garden gay with flowers, 
and, beyond the road, on the green, wooded, 
gently undulating country stretching away 
to Tottenham. The people of the house 
were decent folks, anxious to do the best 
they could for " their sick lady," as they 
always called her, and though she lacked 
many things which wealthier invalids would 
have had, it was a kind of relief to think 
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that she had found, on the whole, so peace- 
ful a corner to die in. Miss Saville was 
exceedingly kind to her dying friend, but 
Miss Saville was only rich in kindness, and 
Mrs. Phillips's, moreover, was one of those 
cases in which a fear of wounding the 
feelings of the sufferer restrains those who 
are wealthy from offering what I may call 
material aid, however shrewdly its need 
may be guessed at. !Not that Mrs. Phillips 
had many wealthy friends, or friends of 
any kind. She had once had. a good many 
friends, but when I made her acquaintance 
the only person who took an active interest 
in her welfare was Miss Saville. When 
Mrs. Phillips was a "big girl" and Miss 
Saville was a "little girl" at school, the 
former had been the latter's idealised idol, 
and the latter had been the former's " dar- 
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ling little pet." The mutual attachment 
had lasted in after-years, although, of 
course, it had lost some of its romance 
and inequality. It was the [little girl now 
who could help the big girl, although 
Miss Saville too had known reverses. 
When the news reached her that her friend 
was in the Hornsey cottage with her father- 
less, last little boy, Miss Saville was help- 
ing her mother to keep a preparatory school 
for little boys in Barnsbury. She had 
instantly started for Hornsey, and many a 
time she had been there since, always 
bringing some of those little luxuries which 
can be given to sensitive invalids, at small 
cost to their rich friends, but which seri- 
ously dip into the pockets of the thought- 
ful poor friends who more generally bring 
them. 
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Besides spending more money than, I fear, 
she could afford, Miss Saville sacrificed all 
her week-day holidays and some of her 
Sundays to her friend. To spend a Sun- 
day heside Mrs. Phillips's bed could 
scarcely, however, be called a sacrifice. 
She was so patient under paroxysms of 
pain, and — a far rarer virtue — so free from 
irritability during the long dreary reaches of 
prostrate languor which were one of the 
symptoms of her complaint; she was so 
quietly, unwaveringly confident in her trust 
in God's fatherliness, assured to her by 
her woman's worship of his Son — no man, 
however saintly, I think, ever worshipped 
Jesus Christ as even otherwise commonplace 
Christian women do — that it must have been 
a daylong service and sermon — a daylong 
service and sermon that could not weary, 
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because the whole was genuine — to spend a 
Sunday with her. 

That Mrs. Phillips was dying, would very 
soon be dead, I believed as soon as Miss 
Saville took me into her room. The sick 
woman was, I suppose, about thirty-four 
or thirty-five, but illness had so aged her 
face that, had it not been for her cascade 
of hair, you might have thought that she 
was the grandmother of her little boy, who 
was anxiously looking into her face, and 
trying to "make mamma wake up," by 
pulling at her sickness-dimmed, light-brown 
hair, which contrasted so pathetically with 
his own golden-brown, vigorous-looking 
curls. 

From the, always charitably-affectionate, 
very little which Mrs. Phillips had the 
power or will to tell me, the frank prattle 
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quietly rural a village as could be found 
anywhere, even in England — and that is 
saying a good deal. When I wanted to 
get a little country peace I used to take 
lodgings for a week at Hornsey, and felt 
as far off from London there as if I had 
gone to some Thorpe or Stoke a hundred 
miles away— except that I enjoyed postal 
and other conveniences that I certainly 
should not have had at the Thorpe or 
Stoke. 

It was whilst I was thus rusticating 
within sight of St. Paul's (literally within 
sight of it, whenever I chose to take a few 
minutes' walk up a country lane, with 
hedges and elms and meadows on both 
sides, and an old-fashioned little white 
farm-house, with cows and broadbacked 
cart-horses, and sliced haystacks and a 
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duck-pond, on one side) that I fell in with 
little Frank Phillips. 

I had walked through the meadow lying 
between the bow-windowed " Compasses " 
and the church, whose old tower is almost 
hidden from top to bottom in ivy, and was 
leaning on the white gate that gives on 
the churchyard, watching a little cluster of 
children weaving daisy chains as they sat 
upon the churchyard grass, leaning back 
against the sunny graves as if they were 
lolling on sofas. Now they laughed mer- 
rily, and anon they were laying down the 
law of daisy-making with more than judicial 
gravity. This little group was watched 
very curiously by a chubby, blue-eyed, 
four-year-old boy with a shock of curly, 
golden-brown hair, standing beside a kind- 
faced young lady, who was seated on the 
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cracked, broad, sloping grey-and-black top 
of an old tomb, that looked as if it 
were being quietly drawn into the ground 
by the ivy that had grown round its 
sides. Preseutly the little fellow left 
his companion, and ran up to the chil- 
dren, but he did not say a word to them, 
and they did not say a word to him. 
He stared at them, and they stared at 
him, in the sympathetic shyness, the 
sociable unsociability, which is common 
with little children, at first, when they are 
thrown into contact with strangers of then- 
own age. The curly-headed little fellow 
got tired of the mutually-silent staring 
first, and trotted up to inspect me. Hav- 
ing taken a preliminary view from a dis- 
tance, he came nearer, and again scanned 
me, with Mb head on one side like a bird's, 
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and without saying a word. His tongue, 
however, like a ghost's, was loosened as 
soon as I spoke to him. We were soon 
deep in conversation, in the course of which 
he informed me that his name was Franky — 
Franky Phillips — papa's name was Phillips 
— and papa's name was Franky too — papa 
didn't live anywhere now — papa had gone 
to heaven — poor papa was dead — papa used 
to write books — no, he wouldn't like to write 
books — he should like to run about till he 
was big enough to be a soldier — it wasn't 
fun to sit on a chair all day, writing — yes, 
papa played with him sometimes, but papa 
got tired so soon — dear mamma was the one 
to play with — he hadn't any brothers and 
sisters now-he'd had some-, mamma said, 
before he was born — they were gone to heaven 
too — no, he wouldn't like to go to heaven, for 
vol. 11. s 
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quietly rural a village as could be found 
anywhere, even in England — and that is 
saying a good deal. When I wanted to 
get a little country peace I used to take 
lodgings for a week at Hornsey, and felt 
as far off from London there as if I had 
gone to some Thorpe or Stoke a hundred 
miles away— except that I enjoyed postal 
and other conveniences that I certainly 
should not have had at the Thorpe or 
Stoke. 

It was whilst I was thus rusticating 
within sight of St. Paul's {literally within 
sight of it, whenever I chose to take a few 
minutes' walk up a country lane, with 
hedges and elms and meadows on both 
sides, and an old-fashioned little white 
farm-house, with cows and broadbacked 
cart-horses, and sliced haystacks and a 
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duck-pond, on one side) that I fell in with 
little Frank Phillips. 

I had walked through the meadow lying 
between the bow-windowed " Compasses " 
and the church, whose old tower is almost 
hidden from top to bottom in ivy, and was 
leaning on the white gate that gives on 
the churchyard, watching a little cluster of 
children weaving daisy chains as they sat 
upon the churchyard grass, leaning back 
against the sunny graves as if they were 
lolling on sofas. Now they laughed mer- 
rily, and anon they were laying down the 
law of daisy-making with more than judicial 
gravity. This little group was watched 
very curiously by a chubby, blue-eyed, 
four-year-old boy with a shock of curly, 
golden-brown hair, standing beside a kind- 
meed young lady, who was seated on the 
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won't cry. Why should she? If a girl 
wants to have a fellow, why on earth does 
she begin to blubber the very minute she's 
got him for certain? That's what I can't 
make out. But there, I mustn't talk about 
Bella not crying to you, or youHl begin to 
cry now. To ease your mind, though, I can 
tell you that you wouldn't have had a 
shadow of a chance if this young fellow 
hadn't turned up." 

Bachelors, of course, are fair game for 
Benedicks ; and honest little Phipps's 
banter, as will have been seen, was not 
of a caustically sarcastic character. I cer- 
tainly had a great liking for Isabella, but, 
as she and Phipps were well aware, it was 
a fatherly kind of liking. 

I went to the wedding, and when I saw 
Bella's happy face as she went out of the 
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church, leaning on the arm of the " brown, 
hairy ruffian," with the merry bells pealing 
overhead, when I saw her as she drove off 
with him from Broadoaks along the green 
Highgate Eoad, I thought that I would 
gladly have travelled five hundred miles 
instead of five to witness the joy and peace 
that had smoothed out the premature lines 
of that again young-looking face. 

They left us on a spring afternoon which, 
except that both the hour and the season 
were rather earlier, was very much such 
another as that on which I had seen her 
looking out of the side window. 

Just before she went I had been con- 
gratulating her on her happiness, and 
wondering how, on the whole, she had 
kept up her heart so bravely for so long. 
"I am happy — so happy!" she answered 
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with simple earnestness; and then she 
added— superstitiously or religiously, ac- 
cording to my readers' pleasure — " and I 
kept up my heart, because God never let 
me quite lose my hope, up to the last. 
When I said my prayers about it, I never 
felt as if it was no use saying them, and 
so — though it was hard sometimes — I kept 
on believing that the good, true God would 
let us see one another sometime, soon or 
late." 

That was Isabella's paraphrase of the 
epigrammatic dogma, " Our prayers are 
prophets." 



XVI. 

A HOKNSEY HISTOKY. 

T N the days when cheap builders and land 
societies had not invaded Hornseyr— 
when there was not a raw-looking new 
brick to be seen in the place, and the walls 
and palings of the grounds around its ripe, 
drowsy old houses, that somehow made one 
think of " sleepy pears," bore mosses and 
lichens, instead of long rows of vertical 
white-paint lines, with " Lot 1," — "Lot 
E very-so-many " in white-paint characters 
between — in those days, not so far off, after 
all, Hornsey was as pretty, and almost as 
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quietly rural a village as could be found 
anywhere, even in England — and that is 
saying a good deal. "When I wanted to 
get a little country peace I used to take 
lodgings for a week at Hornsey, and felt 
as fer off from London there as if I had 
gone to some Thorpe or Stoke a hundred 
miles away — except that I enjoyed postal 
and other conveniences that 1 certainly 
should not have had at the Thorpe or 
Stoke. 

It was whilst I was thus rusticating 
within sight of St. Paul's {literally within 
sight of it, whenever I choBe to take a few 
minutes' walk up a country lane, with 
hedges and elms and meadows on both 
sides, and an old-fashioned little white 
farm-house, with cows and broadbacked 
cart-horses, and sliced haystacks and a 
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duck-pond, on one side) that I fell in with 
little Frank Phillips. 

I had walked through the meadow lying 
between the bow- windowed " Compasses " 
and the church, whose old tower is almost 
hidden from top to bottom in ivy, and was 
leaning on the white gate that gives on 
the churchyard, watching a little cluster of 
children weaving daisy chains as they sat 
upon the churchyard grass, leaning back 
against the sunny graves as if they were 
lolling on sofas. Now they laughed mer- 
rily, and anon they were laying down the 
law of daisy-making with more than judicial 
gravity. This little group was watched 
very curiously by a chubby, blue-eyed, 
four-year-old boy with a shock of curly, 
golden-brown hair, standing beside a kind- 
faced young lady, who was seated on the 
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cracked, broad, sloping grey-and-black top 
of an old tomb, that looked as if it 
were being quietly drawn into the ground 
by the ivy that had grown round its 
sides. Presently the little fellow left 
his companion, and ran up to the chil- 
dren, but he did not say a word to them, 
and they did not say a word to him. 
He stared at them, and they stared at 
him, in the sympathetic shyness, the 
sociable unsociability, which is common 
with little children, at first, when they are 
thrown into contact with strangers of their 
own age. The curly-headed little fellow 
got tired of the mutually-silent staring 
first, and trotted up to inspect me. Hav- 
ing taken a preliminary view from a dis- 
tance, he came nearer, and again scanned 
me, with his head on one side like a bird's, 
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and without saying a word. His tongue, 
however, like a ghost's, was loosened as 
soon as I spoke to him. We were soon 
deep in conversation, in the course of which 
he informed me that his name was Franky — 
Franky Phillips — papa's name was Phillips 
— and papa's name was Franky too — papa 
didn't live anywhere now— papa had gone 
to heaven — poor papa was dead — papa used 
to write books — no, he wouldn't like to write 
books — he should like to run about till he 
was big enough to be a soldier — it wasn't 
fun to sit on a chair all day, writing — yes, 
papa played with him sometimes, but papa 
got tired so soon — dear mamma was the one 
to play with — he hadn't any brothers and 
sisters now — he'd had some — , mamma said, 
before he was born — they were gone toheaven 
too — no, he wouldn't like to go to heaven, for 
vol. 11. s 
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a long time yet, he wanted to run about — 
only old people that couldn't see to thread 
their needles ought to go to heaven — xvurse 
Watson had gone to heaven, and she couldn't 
thread her needle — dear mamma was at 
home in Park Eoad — dear mamma couldn't 
run about with him now, because dear 
mamma was very ill — Miss Saville took him 
out now — that was Miss Saville, sitting over 
there — Miss Saville often came to see dear 
mamma — Miss Saville was very kind to dear 
mamma, and so she ought to be — it was 
Miss Saville who said so, because dear 
mamma was very kind to her when they 
went to school together — yes, he was very 
fond of Miss Saville — , and meant to have 
her for his wife as soon as ever he was 
big enough to be a soldier. 

Just then Miss Saville came up to claim 
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her little charge, and Master Franky in- 
troduced me to her, and through her I 
afterwards became acquainted with Mrs. 
Phillips. 

The invalid had humble but clean and 
quiet lodgings in one of the little houses 
in the Park Eoad. The bedroom, in which 
she was almost bed-ridden, was very small, 
but its latticed window had an outside cur- 
tain of canary-plant, and looked out, first, 
on a tiny front-garden gay with flowers, 
and, beyond the road, on the green, wooded, 
gently undulating country stretching away 
to Tottenham. The people of the house 
were decent folks, anxious to do the best 
they could for " their sick lady," as thev 
always called her, and though she lacked 
many things which wealthier invalids would 
have had, it was a kind of relief to tluui 
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won't cry. Why should she? If a girl 
wants to have a fellow, why on earth does 
she begin to blubber the very minute she's 
got him for certain? That's what I can't 
make out. But there, I mustn't talk about 
Bella not crying to you, or you! II begin to 
cry now. To ease your mind, though, I can 
tell you that you wouldn't have had a 
shadow of a chance if this young fellow 
hadn't turned up." 

Bachelors, of course, are fair game for 
Benedicks ; and honest little Phipps's 
banter, as will have been seen, was not 
of a caustically sarcastic character. I cer- 
tainly had a great liking for Isabella, but, 
as she and Phipps were well aware, it was 
a fatherly kind of liking. 

I went to the wedding, and when I saw 
Bella's happy face as she went out of the 
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church, leaning on the arm of the " brown, 
hairy ruffian," with the merry bells pealing 
overhead, when I saw her as she drove off 
with him from Broadoaks along the green 
Highgate Koad, I thought that I would 
gladly have travelled five hundred miles 
instead of five to witness the joy and peace 
that had smoothed out the premature lines 
of that again young-looking face. 

They left ua on a sprmg aftemo™. which, 
except that both the hour and the season 
were rather earlier, was very much such 
another as that on which I had seen her 
looking out of the side window. 

Just before she went I had been con- 
gratulating her on her happiness, and 
wondering how, on the whole, she had 
kept up her heart so bravely for so long. 
"I am happy — so happy J" she answered 
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with simple earnestness; and then she 
added — superstitiously or religiously, ac- 
cording to my readers' pleasure — "and I 
kept np my heart, because God never let 
me quite lose my hope, up to the last. 
When I said my prayers about it, I never 
felt as if it was no use saying them, and 
so — though it was hard sometimes — I kept 
on believing that the good, true God would 
let us see one another sometime, soon or 
late." 

That was Isabella's paraphrase of the 
epigrammatic dogma, " Our prayers are 
prophets." 



XVI. 

A HOENSEY HISTOKY. 

TN the days when cheap builders and land 
societies had not invaded Hornsey— 
when there was not a raw-looking new 
brick to be seen in the place, and the walls 
and palings of the grounds around its ripe, 
drowsy old houses, that somehow made one 
think of " sleepy pears," bore mosses and 
lichens, instead of long rows of vertical 
white-paint lines, with " Lot 1," — " Lot 
E very-so-many " in white-paint characters 
between — in those days, not so far off, after 
all, Hornsey was as pretty, and almost as 
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quietly rural a village as could be found 
anywhere, even in England— and that is 
saying a good deal. When I wanted to 
get a little country peace I used to take 
lodgings for a week at Hornsey, and felt 
as far off from London there as if I had 
gone to some Thorpe or Stoke a hundred 
miles away— except that I enjoyed postal 
and other conveniences that I certainly 
should not have had at the Thorpe or 
Stoke. 

It was whilst I was thus rusticating 
within sight of St. Paul's {literally within 
sight of it, whenever I chose to take a few 
minutes' walk up a country lane, with 
hedges and elms and meadows on both 
sides, and an old-fashioned little white 
farm-house, with cows and broadbacked 
cart-horses, and sliced haystacks and a 
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duck-pond, on one side) that I fell in with 
little Frank Phillips. 

I had walked through the meadow lying 
between the bow- windowed " Compasses " 
and the church, whose old tower is almost 
hidden from top to bottom in ivy, and was 
leaning on the white gate that gives on 
the churchyard, watching a little cluster of 
children weaving daisy chains as they sat 
upon the churchyard grass, leaning back 
against the sunny graves as if they were 
lolling on sofas. Now they laughed mer- 
rily, and anon they were laying down the 
law of daisy-making with more than judicial 
gravity. This little group was watched 
very curiously by a chubby, blue-eyed, 
four-year-old boy with a shock of curly, 
golden-brown hair, standing beside a kind- 
faced young lady, who was seated on the 
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cracked, broad, sloping grey-and-black top 
of an old tomb, that looked as if it 
were being quietly drawn into the ground 
by the ivy that had grown round its 
sides. Presently the little fellow left 
his companion, and ran up to the chil- 
dren, but he did not say a word to them, 
and they did not say a word to him. 
He stared at them, and they stared at 
him, in the sympathetic shyness, the 
sociable unsociability, which is common 
with little children, at first, when they are 
thrown into contact with strangers of their 
own age. The curly-headed little fellow 
got tired of the mutually-silent staring 
first, and trotted up to inspect me. Hav- 
ing taken a preliminary view from a dis- 
tance, he came nearer, and again scanned 
me, with his head on one side like a bird's, 
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and without saying a word. His tongue, 
however, like a ghost's, was loosened as 
soon as I spoke to him. We were soon 
deep in conversation, in the course of which 
he informed me that his name was Franky — 
Franky Phillips — papa's name was Phillips 
— and papa's name was Franky too — papa 
didn't live anywhere now — papa had gone 
to heaven — poor papa was dead — papa used 
to write books — no, he wouldn't like to write 
books — he should like to run about till he 
was big enough to be a soldier — it wasn't 
fun to sit on a chair all day, writing — yes, 
papa played with him sometimes, but papa 
got tired so soon — dear mamma was the one 
to play with — he hadn't any brothers and 
sisters now-he'd had some-, mamma said, 
before he was born — they were gone to heaven 
too — no, he wouldn't like to go to heaven, for 
vol. 11. s 
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quietly rural a village as could be found 
anywhere, even in England — and that is 

saying a good deal. When I wanted to 

get a little country peace I used to take 

lodgings for a week at Hornsey, and felt 

as far off from London there as if I had 

gone to some Thorpe or Stoke a hundred 

miles away— except that I enjoyed postal 

and other conveniences that I certainly 

should not have had at the Thorpe or 

Stoke. 

It was whilst I was thus rusticating 

within sight of St. Paul's {literally within 

sight of it, whenever I chose to take a few 

minutes' walk up a country lane, with 

hedges and elms and meadows on both 

sides, and an old-fashioned little white 

farm-house, with cows and broadbacked 

cart-horses, and sliced haystacks and a 
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duck-pond, on one side) that I fell in with 
little Frank Phillips. 

I had walked through the meadow lying 
between the bow- windowed " Compasses " 
and the church, whose old tower is almost 
hidden from top to bottom in ivy, and was 
leaning on the white gate that gives on 
the churchyard, watching a little cluster of 
children weaving daisy chains as they sat 
upon the churchyard grass, leaning back 
against the sunny graves as if they were 
lolling on sofas. Now they laughed mer- 
rily, and anon they were laying down the 
law of daisy-making with more than judicial 
gravity. This little group was watched 
very curiously by a chubby, blue-eyed, 
four-year-old boy with a shock of curly, 
golden-brown hair, standing beside a kind- 
faced young lady, who was seated on the 
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quietly rural a village as could be found 
anywhere, even in England — and that is 
saying a good deal. When I wanted to 
get a little country peace I used to take 
lodgings for a week at Horasey, and felt 
as far off from London there as if I had 
gone to some Thorpe or Stoke a hundred 
miles away — except that I enjoyed postal 
and other conveniences that I certainly 
should not have had at the Thorpe or 
Stoke. 

It was whilst I was thus rusticating 
within sight of St. Paul's {literally within 
sight of it, whenever I chose to take a few 
minutes' walk up a country lane, with 
hedges and elms and meadows on both 
sides, and an old-fashioned little white 
farm-house, with cows and broadbacked 
cart-horses, and sliced haystacks and a 
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duck-pond, on one side) that I fell in with 
little Frank Phillips, 

I had walked through the meadow lying 
between the bow-windowed " Compasses " 
and the church, whose old tower is almost 
hidden from top to bottom in ivy, and was 
leaning on the white gate that gives on 
the churchyard, watching a little cluster of 
children weaving daisy chains as they sat 
upon the churchyard grass, leaning back 
against the sunny graves as if they were 
lolling on sofas. Now they laughed mer- 
rily, and anon they were laying down the 
law of daisy-making with more than judicial 
gravity. This little group was watched 
very curiously by a chubby, blue-eyed, 
four-year-old boy with a shock of curly, 
golden-brown hair, standing beside a kind- 
faced young lady, who was seated on the 
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cracked, broad, sloping grey-and-black top 
of an old tomb, that looked as if it 
were being quietly drawn into the ground 
by the ivy that had grown round its 
sides. Presently the little fellow left 
his companion, and ran up to the chil- 
dren, but he did not say a word to them, 
and they did not say a word to him. 
He stared at them, and they stared at 
him, in the sympathetic shyness, the 
sociable unsociability, which is common 
with little children, at first, when they are 
thrown into contact with strangers of their 
own age. The curly-headed little fellow 
got tired of the mutually-silent staring 
first, and trotted up to inspect me. Hav- 
ing taken a preliminary view from a dis- 
tance, he came nearer, and again scanned 
me, with his head on one side like a bird's, 
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and without saying a word. His tongue, 
however, like a ghost's, was loosened as 
soon as I spoke to him. We were soon 
deep in conversation, in the course of which 
he informed me that his name was Franky — 
Franky Phillips — papa's name was Phillips 
— and papa's name was Franky too — papa 
didn't live anywhere now — papa had gone 
to heaven — poor papa was dead — papa used 
to write books — no, he wouldn't like to write 
books — he should like to run about till he 
was big enough to be a soldier — it wasn't 
fun to sit on a chair all day, writing — yes, 
papa played with him sometimes, but papa 

* 

got tired so soon — dear mamma was the one 
to play with — he hadn't any brothers and 
sisters now — he'd had some — , mamma said, 
before he was born — they were gone to heaven 
too — no, he wouldn't like to go to heaven, for 
vol. 11. s 
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a long time yet, lie wanted to run about — 
only old people that couldn't see to thread 
their needles ought to go to heaven — Nurse 
Watson had gone to heaven, and she couldn't 
thread her needle — dear mamma was at 
home in Park Eoad — dear mamma couldn't 
run about with him now, because dear 
mamma was very ill — Miss Saville took him 
out now — that was Miss Saville, sitting over 
there — Miss Saville often came to see dear 
mamma — Miss Saville was very kind to dear 
mamma, and so she ought to be — it was 
Miss Saville who said so, because dear 
mamma was very kind to her when they 
went to school together — yes, he was very 
fond of Miss Saville — , and meant to have 
her for his wife as soon as ever he was 
big enough to be a soldier. 

Just then Miss Saville came up to claim 
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her little charge, and Master Franky in- 
troduced me to her, and through her I 
afterwards became acquainted with Mrs. 
Phillips. 

The invalid had humble but clean and 
quiet lodgings in one of the little houses 
in the Park Eoad. The bedroom, in which 
she was almost bed-ridden, was very small, 
but its latticed window had an outside cur- 
tain of canary-plant, and looked out, first, 
on a tiny front-garden gay with flowers, 
and, beyond the road, on the green, wooded, 
gently undulating country stretching away 
to Tottenham. The people of the house 
were decent folks, anxious to do the best 
they could for " their sick lady," as they 
always called her, and though she lacked 
many things which wealthier invalids would 
have had, it was a kind of relief to think 
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won't cry. Why should she? If a girl 
wants to have a fellow, why on earth does 
she begin to blubber the very minute she's 
got him for certain? That's what I can't 
make out. But there, I mustn't talk about 
Bella not crying to you, or you'll begin to 
cry now. To ease your mind, though, I can 
tell you that you wouldn't have had a 
shadow of a chance if this young fellow 
hadn't turned up." 

Bachelors, of course, are fair game for 
Benedicks ; and honest little Phipps's 
banter, as will have been seen, was not 
of a caustically sarcastic character. I cer- 
tainly had a great liking for Isabella, but, 
as she and Phipps were well aware, it was 
a fatherly kind of liking. 

I went to the wedding, and when I saw 
Bella's happy face as she went out of the 
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ling little pet." The mutual attachment 
had lasted in after-years, although, of 
course, it had lost some of its romance 
and inequality. It was the [little girl now 
who could help the big girl, although 
Miss Saville too had known reverses. 
When the news reached her that her Mend 
was in the Hornsey cottage with her father- 
less, last little boy, Miss Saville was help- 
ing her mother to keep a preparatory school 
for little boys in Barnsbury. She had 
instantly started for Hornsey, and many a 
time she had been there since, always 
bringing some of those little luxuries which 
can be given to sensitive invalids, at small 
cost to their rich Mends, but which seri- 
ously dip into the pockets of the thought- 
ful poor Mends who more generally bring 
them. 
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Besides spending more money than, I fear, 
she could afford, Miss Saville sacrificed all 
her week-day holidays and some of her 
Sundays to her friend. To spend a Sun- 
day beside Mrs. Phillips's bed could 
scarcely, however, be called a sacrifice. 
She was so patient under paroxysms of 
pain, and — a far rarer virtue — so free from 
irritability during the long dreary reaches of 
prostrate languor which were one of the 
symptoms of her complaint; she was so 
quietly, unwaveringly confident in her trust 
in God's fatherliness, assured to her by 
her woman's worship of his Son — no man, 
however saintly, I think, ever worshipped 
Jesus Christ as even otherwise commonplace 
Christian women do — that it must have been 
a daylong service and sermon — a daylong 
service and sermon that could not weary, 



XVI. 

A HOENSEY HISTOEY. 

T N the days when cheap builders and land 
societies had not invaded Hornseyv— 
when there was not a raw-looking new 
brick to be seen in the place, and the walls 
and palings of the grounds around its ripe, 
drowsy old houses, that somehow made one 
think of " sleepy pears," bore mosses and 
lichens, instead of long rows of vertical 
white-paint lines, with " Lot 1," — " Lot 
E very-so-many " in white-paint characters 
between — in those days, not so far off, after 
all, Hornsey was as pretty, and almost as 
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of little Franky, and the more consecutive 
accounts of thoroughly kind, though, so far 
as poor dead Phillips was concerned, rather 
uncharitable, Miss Saville, I guessed at Mrs. 
Phillips's history in this way : — 

She was, I thought, a naturally high- 
spirited beautiful girl, who might easily 
have got a far better husband, in the 
" society " sense, than poor Phillips. But 
they had met, and Nature had made them, 
in her inscrutable way, feel that each was 
just the other needed for the complement 
of a united existence. Phillips, so far as 
I could make out, was a lazily good-hearted 
fellow, anxiously careful not to give any- 
body pain, and wishful to give anybody 
pleasure, so long as the pleasure-giving 
did not involve much trouble to^himself ; 
capable, when he got excited, of confronting 
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danger, and putting himself to inconve- 
nience, with a piquant relish for the danger 
and inconvenience, for anybody he loved. 
But on the whole, I fancy, he must have 
been a selfishly easy-going man. He had 
knocked about the world, liked and laughed 
at, and at last, had drifted into the " lite- 
rary line " — that queerly miscellaneous pro- 
fession — in London. He had literary tastes, 
some talent, and some amount of writing 
"knack." He found that he could make 
a living, of the feast-and-fast kind, in Lon- 
don by writing. He relished the so-called 
" Bohemian " life which, often hard-up, 
sometimes flush, bachelor scribblers in Lon- 
don lead; and so he drifted into writing 
for his dinner. He was pleased, of course, 
when his work was praised, but so long as 
censure did not affect his pay, he did not 
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cracked, broad, sloping grey-and-black top 
of an old tomb, that looked as if it 
were being quietly drawn into the ground 
by the ivy that had grown round its 
sides. Presently the little fellow left 
his companion, and ran up to the chil- 
dren, but he did not say a word to them, 
and they did not say a word to him. 
He stared at them, and they stared at 
him, in the sympathetic shyness, the 
sociable unsociability, which is common 
with little children, at first, when they are 
thrown into contact with strangers of their 
own age. The curly-headed little fellow 
got tired of the mutually-silent staring 
first, and trotted up to inspect me. Hav- 
ing taken a preliminary view from a dis- 
tance, he came nearer, and again scanned 
me, with his head on one side like a bird's, 



1 
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and without saying a word. His tongue, 
however, like a ghost's, was loosened as 
soon as I spoke to him. We were soon 
deep in conversation, in the course of which 
he informed me that his name was Franky — 
Franky Phillips — papa's name was Phillips 
— and papa's name was Franky too — papa 
didn't live anywhere now— papa had gone 
to heaven — poor papa was dead — papa used 
to write books — no, he wouldn't like to write 
books — he should like to run about till he 
was big enough to be a soldier — it wasn't 
fun to sit on a chair all day, writing — yes, 
papa played with him sometimes, but papa 
got tired so soon — dear mamma was the one 
to play with — he hadn't any brothers and 
sisters now — he'd had some — , mamma said, 
before he was born — they were gone to heaven 
too — no, he wouldn't like to go to heaven, for 
vol. 11. s 
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a long time yet, lie wanted to run about — 
only old people that couldn't see to thread 
their needles ought to go to heaven — Nursfe 
Watson had gone to heaven, and she couldn't 
thread her needle — dear mamma was at 
home in Park Eoad — dear mamma couldn't 
run about with him now, because dear 
mamma was very ill — Miss Saville took him 
out now — that was Miss Saville, sitting over 
there — Miss Saville often came to see dear 
mamma — Miss Saville was very kind to dear 
mamma, and so she ought to be — it was 
Miss Saville who said so, because dear 
mamma was very kind to her when they 
went to school together — yes, he was very 
fond of Miss Saville — , and meant to have 
her for his wife as soon as ever he was 
big enough to be a soldier. 

Just then Miss Saville came up to claim 
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her little charge, and Master Franky in- 
troduced me to her, and through her I 
afterwards became acquainted with Mrs. 
Phillips. 

The invalid had humble but clean and 
quiet lodgings in one of the little houses 
in the Park Eoad. The bedroom, in which 
she was almost bed-ridden, was very small, 
but its latticed window had an outside cur- 
tain of canary-plant, and looked out, first, 
on a tiny front-garden gay with flowers, 
and, beyond the road, on the green, wooded, 
gently undulating country stretching away 
to Tottenham. The people of the house 
were decent folks, anxious to do the best 
they could for "their sick lady," as they 
always called her, and though she lacked 
many things which wealthier invalids would 
have had, it was a kind of relief to think 
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that she had found, on the whole, so peace- 
ful a corner to die in. Miss Saville was 
exceedingly kind to her dying friend, but 
Miss Saville was only rich in kindness, and 
Mrs, Phillips's, moreover, was one of those 
cases in which a fear of wounding the 
feelings of the sufferer restrains those who 
are wealthy from offering what I may call 
material aid, however shrewdly its need 
may be guessed at. Not that Mrs. Phillips 
had many wealthy Mends, or Mends of 
any kind. She had once had. a good many 
Mends, but when I made her acquaintance 
the only person who took an active interest 
in her welfare was Miss Saville. When 
Mrs. Phillips was a "big girl" and Miss 
Saville was a "little girl" at school, the 
former had been the latter's idealised idol, 
and the latter had been the former's " dar- 
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ling little pet." The mutual attachment 
had lasted in after-years, although, of 
course, it had lost some of its romance 
and inequality. It was the ^little girl now 
who could help the big girl, although 
Miss Saville too had known reverses. 
When the news reached her that her friend 
was in the Hornsey cottage with her father- 
less, last little boy, Miss Saville was help- 
ing her mother to keep a preparatory school 
for little boys in Barnsbury. She had 
instantly started for Hornsey, and many a 
time she had been there since, always 
bringing some of those little luxuries which 
can be given to sensitive invalids, at small 
cost to their rich friends, but which seri- 
ously dip into the pockets of the thought- 
ful poor friends who more generally bring 
them. 
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Besides spending more money than, I fear, 
she could afford, Miss Saville sacrificed all 
her week-day holidays and some of her 
Sundays to her Mend. To spend a Sun- 
day beside Mrs. Phillips's bed could 
scarcely, however, be called a sacrifice. 
She was so patient under paroxysms of 
pain, and — a far rarer virtue — so free from 
irritability during the long dreary reaches of 
prostrate languor which were one of the 
symptoms of her complaint; she was so 
quietly, unwaveringly confident in her trust 
in God's fatherliness, assured to her by 
her woman's worship of his Son — no man, 
however saintly, I think, ever worshipped 
Jesus Christ as even otherwise commonplace 
Christian women do — that it must have been 
a daylong service and sermon — a daylong 
service and sermon that could not weary, 
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because the whole was genuine — to spend a 
Sunday with her. 

That Mrs. Phillips was dying, would very 
soon be dead, I believed as soon as Miss 
Saville took me into her room. The sick 
woman was, I suppose, about thirty-four 
or thirty-five, but illness had so aged her 
face that, had it not been for her cascade 
of hair, you might have thought that she 
was the grandmother of her little boy, who 
was anxiously looking into her face, and 
trying to "make mamma wake up," by 
pulling at her sickness-dimmed, light-brown 
hair, which contrasted so pathetically with 
his own golden-brown, vigorous-looking 
curls. 

From the, always charitably-affectionate, 
very little which Mrs. Phillips had the 
power or will to tell me, the frank prattle 
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of little Franky, and the more consecutive 
accounts of thoroughly kind, though, so far 
as poor dead Phillips was concerned, rather 
uncharitable, Miss Saville, I guessed at Mrs. 
Phillips's history in this way : — 

She was, I thought, a naturally high- 
spirited beautiful girl, who might easily 
have got a far better husband, in the 
" society " sense, than poor Phillips. But 
they had met, and Nature had made them, 
in her inscrutable way, feel that each was 
just the other needed for the complement 
of a united existence. Phillips, so far as 
I could make out, was a lazily good-hearted 
fellow, anxiously careful not to give any- 
body pain, and wishful to give anybody 
pleasure, so long as the pleasure-giving 
did not involve much trouble to^himself ; 
capable, when he got excited, of confronting 
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danger, and putting himself to inconve- 
nience, with a piquant relish for the danger 
and inconvenience, for anybody he loved. 
But on the whole, I fancy, he must have 
been a selfishly easy-going man. He had 
knocked about the world, liked and laughed 
at, and at last, had drifted into the " lite- 
rary line " — that queerly miscellaneous pro- 
fession — in London. He had literary tastes, 
some talent, and some amount of writing 
"knack." He found that he could make 
a living, of the feast-and-fast kind, in Lon- 
don by writing. He relished the so-called 
" Bohemian " life which, often hard-up, 
sometimes flush, bachelor scribblers in Lon- 
don lead; and so he drifted into writing 
for his dinner. He was pleased, of course, 
when his work was praised, but so long as 
censure did not affect his pay, he did not 
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grieve greatly when his work was blamed. 
He had no real literary " vocation " — he 
was not, and he knew that he was not^ 
meant to be a writer. He wrote for the 
satisfaction, or otherwise, of the public, 
simply because he had discovered that he 
had a knack of writing, and had not a 
knack for anything else. But he some- 
times strayed out of Bohemia, and fell in 
love, and was mysteriously lucky enough 
to marry a beautiful, noble-hearted wife 
against the wishes of her " prudent " 
friends, who still believed in " Grub 
Street" destitution. 

When he had got a wife — when he had 
got children — he discovered, however, that 
feast-and-fast work was "not so nice," as 
the young ladies say. Even an easy-going 
selfish man of a " Bohemian " turn, may be 
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able to extract somfc amusement from the 
fact that he has ever and anon to go on 
short commons and house in queer quarters, 
so long as he has only himself to look after ; 
but unless he be that monster — a monster in 
which I do not believe, since I have never 
come across it yet, even amongst very selfish 
people — unless he be that utter monster, an 
utterly selfish man, he cannot help feeling 
miserable when he finds that his wife 
who has sacrificed her comfort to her 
love, and his children who had no voice 
in the matter, and who look upon him 
as a demigod, have to suffer privation 
because the limp houseband cannot bind the 
house. 

Phillips was a man who was often ill, and 
when not ill in any easily definable sense, 
he was often not up to work, — felt, as he 
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might have phrased it himself, " as if all the 
go was knocked out of him." 

Under such circumstances it may be rea- 
dily supposed that his home was not a 
luxurious one — that it was often the reverse 
of luxurious. Poor Mrs. Phillips's married 
life — the greater part of it, at any rate — 
had been a series of struggles to "keep 
things together," " to make both ends 
meet:" struggles which are none the less 
painful in the aggregate, because they may 
seem so petty individually. Little of the 
secure shelter, the daily peace, the sunny 
holidays of happy married life had she ever 
known. Her children too had died like 
blighted buds. Only little Pranky was left 
to her, when poor Phillips, with very little 
more to leave her, died at Boulogne. 

She had come back to London by the 
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steamer with her little boy, and taken lodg- 
ings there whilst she tried to obtain employ- 
ment. But her health gave way in the 
confined two rooms she had in one of the 
dreary side streets that branch out of the 
dingy City Eoad. Her doctor, who visited 
her gratuitously, because he had had a kind 
of semi-contemptuously compassionate liking 
for her dead husband, and had a sincere 
regard and respect for her, told her that it 
was absolutely necessary for her to remove 
into more country-like air, and recom- 
mended Hornsey. There she took two 
little cottage rooms in Park Eoad, but it 
was not long before she only needed one of 
them, so far as she was concerned. She 
was almost constantly confined to her bed, 
spending on it, all alone, long hours of wea- 
riness and anguish — sometimes all night 
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that she had found, on the whole, so peace- 
ful a corner to die in. Miss Saville was 
exceedingly kind to her dying friend, but 
Miss Saville was only rich in kindness, and 
Mrs, Phillips's, moreover, was one of those 
cases in which a fear of wounding the 
feelings of the sufferer restrains those who 
are wealthy from offering what I may call 
material aid, however shrewdly its need 
may be guessed at. Not that Mrs. Phillips 
had many wealthy friends, or friends of 
any kind. She had once had. a good many 
friends, but when I made her acquaintance 
the only person who took an active interest 
in her welfare was Miss Saville. When 
Mrs. Phillips was a "big girl" and Miss 
Saville was a "little girl" at school, the 
former had been the latter's idealised idol, 
and the latter had been the former's " dar- 
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ling little pet." The mutual attachment 
had lasted in after-years, although, of 
course, it had lost some of its romance 
and inequality. It was the ^little girl now 
who could help the big girl, although 
Miss Saville too had known reverses. 
When the news reached her that her friend 
was in the Hornsey cottage with her fattier- 
less, last little boy, Miss Saville was help- 
ing her mother to keep a preparatory school 
for little boys in Barnsbury. She had 
instantly started for Hornsey, and many a 
time she had been there since, always 
bringing some of those little luxuries which 
can be given to sensitive invalids, at small 
cost to their rich friends, but which seri- 
ously dip into the pockets of the thought- 
ful poor friends who more generally bring 
them. 
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Besides spending more money than, I fear, 
she could afford, Miss Saville sacrificed all 
her week-day holidays and some of her 
Sundays to her Mend. To spend a Sun- 
day beside Mrs. Phillips's bed could 
scarcely, however, be called a sacrifice. 
She was so patient under paroxysms of 
pain, and— a far rarer virtuoso free from 
irritability during the long dreary reaches of 
prostrate languor which were one of the 
symptoms of her complaint; she was so 
quietly, unwaveringly confident in her trust 
in God's fatherliness, assured to her by 
her woman's worship of his Son— no man, 
however saintly, I think, ever worshipped 
Jesus Christ as even otherwise commonplace 
Christian women do — that it must have been 
a daylong service and sermon — a daylong 
service and sermon that could not weary, 
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because the whole was genuine — to spend a 
Sunday with her. 

That Mrs. Phillips was dying, would very 
soon be dead, I believed as soon as Miss 
Saville took me into her room. The sick 
woman was, I suppose, about thirty-four 
or thirty-five, but illness had so aged her 
face that, had it not been for her cascade 
of hair, you might have thought that she 
was the grandmother of her little boy, who 
was anxiously looking into her face, and 
trying to "make mamma wake up," by 
pulling at her sickness-dimmed, light-brown 
hair, which contrasted so pathetically with 

his own golden-brown, vigorous-looking 

< 

curls. 

From the, always charitably-affectionate, 
very little which Mrs. Phillips had the 
power or will to tell me, the frank prattle 
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of little Franky, and the more consecutive 
accounts of thoroughly kind, though, so far 
as poor dead Phillips -was concerned, rather 
uncharitable, Miss Saville, I guessed at Mrs. 
Phillips's history in this way : — 

She was, I thought, a naturally high- 
spirited beautiful girl, who might easily 
have got a far better husband, in the 
"society" sense, than poor Phillips. But 
they had met, and Nature had made them, 
in her inscrutable way, feel that each was 
just the other needed for the complement 
of a united existence. Phillips, so fax as 
I could make out, was a lazily good-hearted 
fellow, anxiously careful not to give any- 
body pain, and wishful to give anybody 
pleasure, so long as the pleasure-giving 
did not involve much trouble to^himself ; 
capable, when he got excited, of confronting 
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danger, and putting himself to inconve- 
nience, with a piquant relish for the danger 
and inconvenience, for anybody he loved. 
But on the whole, I fancy, he must have 
been a selfishly easy-going man. He had 
knocked about the world, liked and laughed 
at, and at last, had drifted into the " lite- 
rary line " — that queerly miscellaneous pro- 
fession — in London. He had literary tastes, 
some talent, and some amount of writing 
"knack." He found that he could make 
a living, of the feast-and-fast kind, in Lon- 
don by writing. He relished the so-called 
" Bohemian " life which, often hard-up, 
sometimes flush, bachelor scribblers in Lon- 
don lead ; and so he drifted into writing 
for his dinner. He was pleased, of course, 
when his work was praised, but so long as 
censure did not affect his pay, he did not 
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Why he was called Parsley it is impossible 
to guess, but I think he must have been 
called Smiles in irony. Parsley very seldom 
smiled when I knew him, and looked as if 
he had very seldom smiled before I knew 
him. He was not a morose man, but it was 
accident, not choice, that had made a Punch- 
and-Judy man of him. When he had his 
" call " in his mouth, and was speaking out 
the parts for his puppets, I have no doubt 
that he felt, as well as looked, as grave as a 
judge. At any rate, when his partner took 
his place inside the green-baize-curtained 
frame, and Parsley banged away at the big 
drum, blew down into the pandean pipes, 
addressed Mr. Punch and his audience with 
stereotyped banter, and carried round the 
saucer for coppers, there was not the 
slightest trace of fun in his face. I do not 
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mean that it was kept grave, to heighten the 
effect of his jokes : it was grave — there was 
no sly twinkle in the eyes. It was this 
incongruity between the man and his calling 
that made me curious to learn something 
about him. I had met him at various times 
in different parts of London, and every time 
he had the same care-worn, not sullen, but 
most unhilarious face. One evening when 
it had grown too dark for Punch perform- 
ances alfresco, I saw him toiling homewards 
with the slanted frame on his shoulders, 
and the puppet-box slung behind him ; his 
partner, still bearded with the Pan's-pipes, 
and bearing the big drum, plodding a little 
before him. I followed the two men across 
Trafalgar Square, up St. Martin's Lane and 
St. Andrew Street, whence they turned into 
a side street, and disappeared up a dingy 
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flight of stairs. I had not time then to do 
more than note the name of the street and 
the number of the house ; but about a week 
afterwards, when I had a leisure evening, I 
went to the house, and inquired, of some 
dirty little youngsters who were squatting 
on the doorstep of the open door, on which 
floor I could find the Punch-and-Judy 
men. "Which on 'em?" answered the 
biggest of the children. "Punchy Guts 
lives second-floor front, and Punchy Parsley 
first-floor back." 

" What kind of man is Punchy Guts, my 
little man ? " I asked with a smile. 

" He's a fat cove," the little boy an- 
swered with a return grin, " that's alius 
a-grubbin' when he ain't a-laughin', an' 
alius a-laughin' when he ain't a-grub- 
bin'." 
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" Oh, then, I think it is Punchy Parsley 
that I want to see." 

I mounted to the first floor. The door of 
the back room was open wide enough to 
enable me to see what was going on inside. 
The Punch-frame stood against the wall by 
the window; Toby, with his frill still on, 
crouching at its foot ; a little boy with the 
drumsticks in his hands was lolling on the 
big drum ; a pretty little girl, with her hair 
over her forehead and the Pan's-pipes in 
her hands, was looking sidelong at her 
tired-out father, who must have taken off 
his coat, and gone to sleep, upon the only 
bed I saw, almost as soon, I guessed, as he 
had got home. The youngsters had wanted 
to " play at father," but their mother was 
hushing them that they might not wake 
him. When she saw me she came forward 
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to learn my business. I was telling her that 

I had come to have a talk with her husband, 

but that since he was asleep, I would call 

again, when he awoke. I found him willing 

enough to talk, and partly then and partly 

at other times when I called upon him, I 

learnt his history. 

• 

He knew nothing of his father and 

mother. His earliest memory, as I have 

said, was a meal of damp haws in a foggy 

ditch. At that time Parsley belonged, as 

he phrased it, to a travelling acrobat. 

Parsley was under the impression that this 

man had literally bought him. His master, 

Briggs by name, treated him very brutally, 

often thrashing and half starving him, if at 

all slow in learning his business, or if there 

were but few coppers in the saucer, which 

Parsley had to carry round. Briggs's mates 
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sometimes took Parsley's part, but not very 
often. Some of them were no better tem- 
pered than Briggs, and those who were 
good-natured were shy of interfering with 
him, since he was a very powerful, violent- 
tempered man. Getting nothing but his 
clothes and food — and often very little of 
that — Parsley lived with this Briggs until 
he was about fourteen. (As he did not 
know when he was born, of course, he could 
only guess his age.) Sometimes engaged at 
circuses, and sometimes travelling the 
country as members of a " school," they 
had in that time not only gone over a good 
part of the United Kingdom, but alsp 
visited the Continent. The posturers' 
" school " was the only school to which his 
master put Parsley, but one of Briggs's 
mates had taught the boy to read and write 
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after a fashion. One Barnet fair, the day 
of the pleasure-fair was soakingly wet, and 
Briggs's " school 55 took scarcely a penny. 
Thereupon he got mad-drunk, and gave 
Parsley so terrible a drubbing that he could 
stand his master's brutality no longer. As 
soon as he had exchanged his gaudy tum^ 
bier's uniform for the shabby suit which 
was his only mufti, he ran away to London. 
He knew London pretty well, and for a few 
days begged enough money to provide him 
with food and pay for a bed in a low 
lodging-house. But Parsley did not relish 
begging. He wanted to do something for 
his living. One morning, as soon as he had 
had his breakfast, he went out, determined 
to apply at every shop in which he saw a 
bill announcing "A boy wanted." But 
nobody would employ him. Some people 
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said lie was too shabby, and others ordered 
him off as soon as they discovered that he 
could give no reference. He had just cothe 
out of a trunk-maker's shop in the Strand, 
disappointed for the twentieth time, when 
he ran against one of the men belonging to 
Briggs's " school." " You needn't frighten 
yourself," said the man. "The Tartar's 
kicked the bucket. He got run over com- 
ing away from Barnet that night. So you 
can come back now, and you shall have 
your fair whack of what we takes, Parsley." 
But Parsley was sick of tumbling, and 
asked his former comrade whether he could 
not put him up to some other way of earn- 
ing money. The man answered that Dark 
Davy wanted a sharp boy that he could 
trust, and that if Parsley liked to try for the 
place, he should have a good word from 
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him. This Dark Davy was an old blind 
man, who was wheeled about in a kind of 
Bath-chair, playing the drum and Pan's- 
pipes. His retinue generally consisted of a 
woman to push, and a boy to pull and carry 
round the hat. The boy passed for the old 
man's grandson ; the woman, according to 
her age, as his wife or daughter. His 
" relations " frequently robbed Park Davy ; 
at any rate, he fancied that they did, 
although he kept and paid them well out 
of his very considerable receipts. Parsley 
became Dark Davy's " grandson," and con- 
tinued so to be until he was seventeen, 
meanwhile learning to play the drum 
and pipes. Then Parsley caught the small- 
pox, and very nearly died in hospital. 

When he came out, he went to a street- 
showmen's " house-of-call " in the Seven 
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Dials neighbourhood, and fell in with a 

Punch-and- Judy man who was in want of 

what Parsley called a "pardner." His 

musical attainments were just the ones 

required; the other man taught him the 

outside patter, and Parsley was taken into 

partnership. At first, he was to have only 

a quarter of the receipts, which was to be 

increased to a third when he had mastered 

the mystery of the " call " and got up the 

parts of the puppets, so that he could take 

his turn inside the frame. That and all the 

properties belonging to the senior partner, 

he was to have the remaining two-thirds. 

But Parsley had saved his life at the risk 

of his own, when the frame with the 

"pardner" inside had been upset by a 

« 
runaway horse-and-cart, and after that, 

although Parsley confessed that he was not 
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nearly so efficient as his friend either inside 
or outside the green baize, the "pardner" 
insisted on Parsley sharing their earnings 
equally with him. Two or three years 
afterwards the " pardner " died, leaving all 
his little property to Parsley. Parsley then 
had to seek a partner, and got, almost as 
soon as he got him, a partner for life. His 
partner in trade had a sister whom Parsley 
married — a hard-working, good-principled 
woman, who made him an excellent wife. 
She was very fond of him, and very fond 
of their two children, and looked after the 
souls as well as the bodies of all three to 
the best of her ability. Parsley was not a 
depraved man; he was, considering his 
circumstances and antecedents, I should say, 
an exceptionally well-behaved man when he 
married ; but so far as knowledge of Chris- 
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tianity went he was a heathen then. 
Mrs. Smiles was not a very enlightened 
Christian, but she was a sincere believer in 
Christ, and gave a Christian atmosphere to 
their little home. She read a psalm and a 
collect night and morning to the little 
family; she got Parsley to go to church 
with her on Sunday evenings, first fitfully, 
but at last regularly ; she did not drink, 
brawl, dawdle, and gossip, like a good many 
of her neighbours, and little Punch and 
Judy, as the neighbours called the two 
young Smileses, were very different from 
most of her neighbours' saucy, foul-tongued 
children. They honoured and lQved their 
parents, although both, perhaps, in different 
ways, were a little too grave for children's 
tastes. 

" Yes, I've seen father play Punch," said 
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little Fanny Smiles to me one day. "Me 
and Tom had gone a arrand for mother, and 
wc sec our frame, and father's pardner 
playing the drum in Golding Square. So 
we stopped and heard father do it, but 
father ain't funny like that when he comes 
home. He's so tired; he has his supper, 
and he goes to bed. Yes, sir, he's very 
good to us, but he don't want to make us 
laugh. He's too tired. Tom's a funny 
chap. He's got father's old call, and he 
can do a'most the whole of the talk now, 
and he can play the drum and pipes, 
and so can I. Tom says he'll be a Punchy, 
but mother don't want him to be, nor father 
neither. Tom's going for a arrand-boy 
next Monday, and I'm to go and nuss a 
baby soon's ever I'm eight. Tom and me 
goes to school in the eveninks, and of a 
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Sunday afternoon. We runs arrands for 
mother now, but we're gettin' too growed- 
up not to do something that'll bring in 
money. Tom 'ill be nine next birthday. 
Mother, she makes little boys' trousers 
when she can get 'em to make, and father 
he works hard at bein' a Punchy all day 
long ; he can scarce get up the stairs some- 
times when he comes home, he's that tired. 
Father's pardner has to help him up often. 
Uncle Jack used to be father's pardner, but 
Uncle Jack's gone to Californy." 

So far as I could judge, Parsley was a 
sober, domestic man, and, therefore, having 
heard or read of Punch-and- Judymen living 
on the fat of the land, I was rather puzzled 
by Parsley's meagre style of living. I said 
to him one day that I had understood that 
members of his profession — Parsley liked to 
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have Punch-and-Judy spoken of as a pro- 
fession — made handsome incomes. 

" And so they used to make 'em," an- 
swered Parsley. "My fust pardner's told 
me that when he fust went into the line, 
he's shared his ten pound a day with his 
pardner, and they've gone home and had 
their game and their wine like swells. 
But thinks as is, and thinks as was, is wery 
different. We used to git horders horfen 
when I fust went into it. I've played in a 
real live nobleman's drorin'-room more than 
once ; but that's goin' out now ; Punch 
ain't appreciated as he used to was; it's 
three year now since I got my last horder 
for a Christmas party ; and money's got so 
scarce that the streets ain't worth 'alf a 
quarter what they used to was. A long 
pitch ain't worth much more than a short 
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pitch now. Anyhow, I think I do uncom- 
mon well now if me and my pardner shares 
a bull a day between us. He can git on, 
because he's only got his own belly to look 
to, but 'alf a bull a day — and fiye times out 
of six it ain't nigh as much as that — ain't 
much for a cove as 'as got a wife and kids. 
If my wife warn't the good old gal she is, 
we should horfen find ourselves in a corner. 
Tain't much she arns, but it's horfen more 
than what I brings 'ome, and she's got the 
knack of makin' a little go a long way. 
She's a good old gal, is my wife. She's 
religious, you see, sir. / ain't religious, 
I'm sorry to say, but I wish I was. Eeli- 
gious folk seem somehow to make their- 
selves contented hows'ever thinks is goin'. 
Them dear little kids of mine think a deal 
more of she than they do of me. I love 
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'em, and they love me ; but it's her they 
look up to somehow. No, sir, I don't mean 
to bring up Tom to my business. He wants 
to be a Punchy, but his mother don't want 
him to be, and I don't want him neither. 
There's temptations, and the boys is horfen 

wery owdacious — pinches ye through the 
baize, and makes holes and pokes ye, and 
pitches their caps right into the frame, and 
hunts ye about, and chaffs ye, and neyer 
pays ye nuffink. It ain't a jolly life now, 
the Punch line ain't. I should be glad to 
be out of it, if I could git 'old of somefink 
else that I could git as much by ; but I've 
got into the way of it, and don't see my 
way clear to nuffink else I could do as well 
on, though it is so bad. My wife's troubled 
in her mind because she thinks it's wicked 
somehow, but I can't quite see that. Of 
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course it ain't right that a party should 
fling a baby out 0' winder, and fight his 
wife, and swear, and so on; but then, you 
see, it's all make-believe, and my fust pard- 
ner used to say that there was a fine moral 
in it, because Punch, big scamp as he was, 
licked the devil after all ; that was his joke. 
But I ain't a funny man, and I don't relish 
arnin' my bread, sich as 'tis, by inakin' a 
fool of myself. I go to church of a evenink 
now with my old gal and the kids, and 
when they're a singin' that there Evenink 
Hymn, I think o' myself squeakin' out 
roo-too-roo-too-roo-too-roo-too-roo-too-roo-erp ; 
and somehow they don't tally, I'll be wery 
grateful to you, sir, and ao'll my old gal, if 
youTl put me in the way of gittin' my lirin' 
somehow else, more ratpftetafclft to a man'* 
feelink*, and hi* wif^* about him. Ilopen 
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air I've al'ays been used to, but anythink 
reg'lar you could git me I'd be thankful 
for, sir. Punch used to be good pay, but 
it ain't now ; and when a cove's got wife 
and kids, and hain't got no nateral fun in 
him, he don't relish, somehow, arnin' his 
bread — and precious little of it — by 
squeakin'." 
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